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PREFACE 
by THe Eprror 


HIS Journal appears at an auspicious moment when, after 

years of tension, the relations between England and Germany 
are definitely improving. It hopes to contribute in some measure 
to that improvement, not by making propaganda for the German 
idea, but by presenting the problems that confront Germany and, 
through Germany, the world, in an historical perspective, free 
from political bias. Politics have no place in this Journal, at 
least in their popular meaning as the promotion of party interests. 
But it is difficult to avoid them altogether in the modern world, 
and especially when dealing with Germany, where the whole of 
life is avowedly seen through political eyes. We are chiefly 
concerned, however, with German culture in its widest as- 
pects: its history, literature, religion, music, art; with German 
lifein general. It is an ambitious aim which can only be realized 
through the selfless devotion and co-operation of scholars from 
many and different disciplines, but it appeared worth attempting 
in virtue of the importance of the German view in the world 
to-day. For it is no exaggeration to say that the peace of Europe 
depends primarily on a sympathetic understanding of that point 
of view by the English people, which, of course, does not mean 
that we must accept it without question. 

This Journal makes no claim to compete with the numerous 
and excellent Reviews which already exist in this country and 
afford a-reliable and comprehensive survey of world affairs. But 
there is room, we feel, for a specialist organ dealing entirely with 
Germany as one of the most vital centres of European culture, 
and with a people which, more and more, is bound to take a 
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leading part in the future of the world. And if, as our title 
implies, German literature is our chief concern, it is because it is 
the most revealing and the most characteristic of national arts, 
and the easiest for the foreigner to assess at a positive value. 

This first volume is an earnest of our intentions and a sample 
of what we hope to produce four times a year. The fortunes of 
the Journal depend entirely upon its reception by the public, for 
it draws no support from any other source public or private, 
English or foreign. It owes its appearance to the courageous 
enterprise of the Publisher, the ardent faith of the Editor, and 
the gratuitous assistance of the Contributors. They will be fully 
rewarded for their pains if their venture finds favour in the 
circles for which it is intended. 


GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR 
by G. P. Goocx 


(Sank foreign policy before the war was simple enough 
in design, thoughnotalways easy of execution. Its governing 
principle was the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. When at 
the opening of the present century Italy began to move away 
from her partners towards the rival camp, the Austrian alliance 
became of greater significance than ever. But the relations be- 
tween the Central Empires contemplated by Bismarck when he 
made his pact with Andrassy in 1879 were transformed. Hence- 
forth Vienna was the rider and Berlin the horse. Alarmed by 
the formation and consolidation of the Triple Entente, Bilow 
in 1908, and Bethmann in 1914, felt bound to follow the Austrian 
lead. The growing dependence of the Wilhelmstrasse on the 
Ballhausplatz was recognized and deplored, all the more since the 
signs of internal disintegration in the Dual Monarchy did not 
pass unobserved at Berlin. Yet there seemed no way of escape, and 
finally Germany was dragged into the world war by her ally in 
the same way and for the same reason as France. In both cases the 
less directly interested party was terrified of losing its only support 
through lack of zeal at the critical moment. Prince Lichnowsky 
used to argue that Bismarck’s choice of Austria was a tragic error, 
whereas an alliance with Russia would have meant peace for a 
thousand years. There is much to be said on both sides of the 
question. The system worked well enough so long as its founder 
was at the helm. It failed when his successors proved too weak, 
ot found themselves too isolated, to hold Austria in check. 

The dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian empire as a result of 
defeat in 1918 left Germany to face the new world alone. Like 
France in 1871 she had to build anew from the foundations. The 
first task of a vanquished state is to regain its internal strength. 
That is always a lengthy process, and in the case of Germany 
recovery was retarded by the manifold servitudes of the Treaty 
of Versailles. After a life and death struggle of more than four 
years, culminating in a hundred per cent victory for the Allies, 
it was too much to expect a moderate settlement, just as the 
Allies could have expected no gentler treatment had the iron dice 
fallen the other way. Mr. Keynes’s celebrated phrase, ‘a Cartha- 
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ginian peace,’ may have been mote picturesque than historically 
accurate. But we realize to-day that his verdict was not so 
unjust as it appeared to the complacent conquerors at the time or 
to ourselves a few short years ago. Human nature being what 
it is, a dictated settlement is almost certain to be shortsighted and 
unwise. When dragon’s teeth are sown we must expect a harvest 
of armed men. The makers of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk should 
have been nrg for harsh punishment, but the severity of the 
Versailles Dik¢at exceeded their worst apprehensions. 

Two features in particular aroused passionate resentment. The 
German Government had accepted the armistice on the basis of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and when the German people studied 
the provisions of the treaty they felt they had been tricked. The 
second complaint was the attribution of sole responsibility for 
the war to the defeated side. There was no precedent in history 
for such a charge, and the great majority of Germans believed 
with equal naiveté that the whole fault was on the other side. The 
Schuldlige, or Guilt Lie, burnt itself into the soul of the people 
and left a bitterness still unassuaged. Further aggravations of the 
smart of defeat were found in the refusal of oral discussion when 
the German Delegation was summoned to Paris, and in the forty- 
eight hour ultimatum by which the signature of the Treaty was 
finally secured under duress from a divided and distracted 
Assembly at Weimar. 

The governing principle of German foreign policy since the 
wart, irrespective of party, has been to break the fetters of Ver- 
sailles. How could it be achieved? Only by a combination of 
hard work at home and skilful diplomacy abroad. Everyone 
agreed that it was desirable to make new friends; but where 
could they be found? Since the hated treaty was the work of the 
Western Powers, was not the best plan to shake hands with 
Russia? Why should not the two pariah nations stand together, 
all the more since their economic interests did not clash? Such 
was the advice of Brockdorff-Rantzau, the first Foreign Minister 
of the Republic, who headed the delegation to Versailles, fought 
stubbornly against the victors’ terms, and refused his signature 
to the treaty. Resigning his post in disgust he became Ambas- 
sador at Moscow, where he laboured for a Russo-German 
rapprochement till his death. 

While Brockdorff-Rantzau proclaimed the gospel of the Eas- 
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terners, the Westerners preached the rival doctrine with equal 
zeal. Russia had never been popular in Germany, and the 
instinctive dislike of the Teuton for the Slav had not been 
eradicated by the war. The Bolshevists would have seemed desir- 
able associates had the Spartacists triumphed in the revolutionary 
struggles of 1918-19. But power was now in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie and the moderate Socialists, to whom Marxian 
doctrines were an academic formula rather than a living faith. 
Moreover the rich cultural life of Germany was rooted in the 
west, not in the east. There was indeed little expectation that 
France’s frowns would melt into smiles, but was not England 
after all the best and only hope? Memories of the ‘hunger 
blockade’ were fresh and poignant; yet there was no age-long 
tradition of hatred and hostilities to live down. Now that the 
German fleet rotted beneath the waves at Scapa Flow, the main 
cause of the lamentable estrangement was removed. It was to the 
obvious interest of the island empire that the wheels of German 
industry should revolve again, for the European market meant 
far more to England than to Russia or to France. Moreover, now 
that France, with her irresistible army and her political loans, had 
become so strong, was there not a chance that the old British 
principle of the Balance of Power might begin to operate once 
again? There was much to be said for an attempt to rebuild the 
bridges in the West. 

German foreign policy since the war is in essentials the story 
of four outstanding personalities, Rathenau, Stresemann, Briin- 
ing, Hitler. No one had done more to prolong the gallant resist- 
ance of his countrymen than the Jewish scientist, thinker, author 
and commercial magnate, who organized the supply of raw 
materials at the outbreak of the struggle. Among the crowd of 
little men who swarmed on to the stage of Republican Germany 
his figure stands out in bold relief. His patriotism was as unques- 
tionable as his ability. Called to the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
1921 and to the Foreign Office at the opening of 1922 by Chan- 
cellor Wirth, he had mapped out the course of German policy 
before he was foully murdered by fanatical anti-Semites in 1922. 
Though all his intellectual interests drew him westwards, the 
time had not yet arrived to opt definitely between the rival 
schools. ‘The immediate task, as he realized, was to secure a 
détente on both fronts. ‘I have entered a Cabinet of Fulfilment,’ he 
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declared in his first speech in the Reichstag; ‘we must discover 
some means of linking ourselves up with the world again.’ When 
correct relations with former foes had been restored, it would be 
time enough to decide on the next step. 

The Treaty of Rapallo was signed in April 1922 when the 
Conference of Genoa was in full swing. Mr. Lloyd George was 
genuinely anxious both to restore tolerable relations with Ger- 
many and to bring Bolshevist Russia back to the comity of 
nations. But it was no part of his programme that any single 
country should make a separate agreement with Moscow, and the 
news of a Russo-German settlement stirred him to wrath. That 
the signing of the Treaty took place during the Genoa Confer- 
ence was due neither to intrigue nor ill-will. The negotiations 
which had been in progress between Berlin and Moscow were 
almost complete, and the German Delegation, fearing attempts 
to upset the scheme, decided to act. The core of the agreement 
was that both parties renounced all claims to reparations, com- 
pensation for destruction of property, maintenance of prisoners 
and similar items in the complicated balance sheet of war. It was 
a sensible settlement, sponging the slate clean of claims and 
obligations, but involving no political or other commitments on 
either side. Poincaré scented a secret military agreement, but his 
suspicions were unjustified.? 

A détente in the west was much more difficult to obtain, for 
Germany was in no position to bargain. Since merely the prin- 
ciple on which reparations were to be calculated was laid down 
in the treaty, without limits of total or of time, the Germans had 
no inducement to exert themselves. The simplest plan, so far as 
France and Belgium were concerned, would have _ for Ger- 
man labour to repair the ravages of war. This proved impossible, 
partly because feelings in the territories so recently occupied were 
too bitter, partly because the tasks of reconstruction provided 
the best solution of the problem of the unemployed. Since 
payment in labour was thus ruled out, and payment in money was 
impossible to a rene state, payment in materials was the only 
course. What came to be known as the policy of fulfilment—the 
policy especially connected with the names of Wirth and Rathe- 
nau—was not a joyful acceptance of heavy burdens: it was 
merely making the best of a bad job. 


1 The story of Rapallo has been authoritatively told by Count Kessler in his Life of Rathenau. 
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At the Spa Conference in 1920 the Allies agreed on their res- 
pective quotas, France heading the list with 52 per cent. It was 
thus inevitable that the French should take the lead in dealing 
with the whole problem. The Reparation Commission sat in Paris, 
and its Chairman was a Frenchman. For the first five years after 
the treaty came into operation in January 1920, reparations were 
the chief concern of German policy in the west. To German eyes 
there seemed no limits to the power and malignity of France. 
That a community impoverished almost beyond endurance by 
war and blockade should be condemned to surrender large 
quantities of its cattle was fiercely resented. On the other hand it 
was widely believed in France that Germany deliberately exag- 
gerated her distress. A new note of intransigence was heard 
in the Quai d’Orsay when Poincaré succeeded Briand in January 
1922, for he was profoundly convinced that Germans under- 
stood nothing except force. 

In January 1923 French troops marched into the Ruhr on the 
ground that reparations were slightly in arrears. Our Law 
Officers, on being consulted by the Bonar Law Cabinet, reported 
that the invasion was unauthorized by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Though their opinion was not revealed at the time, the utility of 
the occupation appeared to most Englishmen to be as dubious as 
its legality, and British apprehensions were justified by the 
event. The workers of the Ruhr met the invaders with passive 
resistance, and the task of feeding the inhabitants was assumed by 
the Reich. The mark, which had lost half its value at the end of 
the war, and had since fallen rapidly, completely collapsed under 
the strain. The avowed aim of the occupation was to stimulate 
the willingness of the German people to pay. That object was not 
attained. The most lasting results of an ill-advised adventure 
were the ruin of the German middle and lower middle classes, 
the further identification of the Weimar system with humiliation 
and suffering, and the smoothing of the path for a Dictator. 

Passive resistance could claim to have frustrated the immed- 
iate material purpose of the invaders. But the price of this partial 
victory was utter financial ruin, and in September 1923 Strese- 
mann, who had succeeded Cuno as Chancellor, reluctantly 
called it off. It was too late to save the Mark, which plunged into 
the bottomless abyss; yet the darkest hour was followed by the 
dawn. At the end of a year of acute suffering and feverish specula- 
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tion a new currency, resting on nothing but the faith of the 
people, was introduced and, to the general surprise, held its own. 
In May 1924 the Bloc National was defeated at the French elec- 
tions, and the unbending Poincaré gave place to the Radicals 
under Herriot and Briand. The Dawes plan for the payment of 
Reparations was accepted by Germany at the London Confer- 
ence in August, where German statesmen were treated for the 
first time since the war with friendliness and respect. The troops 
were withdrawn from the Ruhr, and a new industrial revival set 
in. This time it was far healthiet than in the period immediately 
following the war, when German goods had forced their way 
into foreign markets with the aid of a rapidly falling currency. 
After three months as Chancellor Stresemann had moved to the 
Foreign Office, where he was to reign for six memorable years. 
The sky seemed to be clearing at last. 

With the reparation problem provisionally settled, the Ruhr 
evacuated, the new gold mark in circulation, and a conciliatory 
spirit in the Quai d’Orsay, Germany entered the second chapter 
of her post-war history. The first, lasting six years, had been a 
time nee and anxiety. The latter, which was also to last six 
years, was a period of recovery all along the line. The country 
had found a leader. A National Liberal, or, as we should have 
said, a Liberal Imperialist, an ardent annexationist so long as he 
counted on victory, Stresemann had been stunned by the totally 
unexpected collapse of 1918. When the first shock was over he 
realized that the old system was gone beyond recall. Since there 
was no reasonable chance of victory in another war, was it not 
best to co-operate in making democracy and the League of 
Nations a success? 

Neither the old nor the new Russia appealed to a man whose 
wide culture connected him with the main stream of Western 
civilization. The key to the stabilization of Europe, he was well 
aware, was to be found in Germany’s relation to France. So long 
as the defeated nation dreamed of revenge, as France herself had 
done after 1871, a genuine appeasement was impossible. Why 
should not Germany freely recognize the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which she had surrendered under pressure in the Treaty of 
Versailles? France, in turn, should declare herself satisfied with 
the new frontiers, which should be guaranteed against attack 
from either the German or the French side by England and Italy. 
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Here was the road—and the only road—which pointed to peace, 
reduction of armaments, the survival of constitutional govern- 
ment, the co-operation of the four Great Powers of Central and 
Western Europe in the common tasks of civilization. It was a 
glittering vision, worthy of the mind and heart of the greatest 
German statesman of the post-war era. He was encouraged by 
the unfailing sympathy and support of Lord d’Abernon, our 
first Ambassador at Berlin since the war, whose entrancing 
Diaries allow us to visualize the emotions of a great nation strug- 
gling to its feet. While Cuno had toyed with the idea of a non- 
aggression pact for a limited period, Stresemann decided to go to 
the root of the trouble by the final renunciation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. ‘Unquestionably a big man,’ wrote Lord d’Abernon, 
‘and he knows it.’ The big man had made a big resolve. 

The plan was launched in January 1925, and after prolonged 
discussions the Locarno agreement was signed in the following 
October. Its core was the voluntary recognition by Germany 
that the Rhine Provinces had passed forever into the keeping of 
France. The existing Franco-German and Belgo-German fron- 
tiers were accepted by all three states, and were guaranteed 
against unprovoked aggression by Great Britain and Italy. The 
treaty had no time limit, but it contemplated the ultimate transfer 
of the responsibility of maintaining the status quo in the West 
to the League. The decision was accepted by the bulk of public 
opinion; for the immense majority of Germans, craving above all 
for a long period of peace, were prepared to pay the price. 

Locarno had two faces, and its eastern aspect was more un- 
reservedly approved than the settlement in the West. When the 
American people repudiated Wilson’s signature of the Anglo- 
American military guarantee, and in consequence the instrument 
fell to the ground, France sought compensation in a ring of 
alliances with Belgium, Poland and the Little Entente. The Polish 
pact was by far the most important, for Poland was the largest of 
her allies. It was natural therefore that, when Germany proposed 
the stabilization of Western Europe by cutting her losses, France 
should propose the extension of the principle to the East as well. 
The demand was inacceptable, not merely because the final 
renunciationof Alsace-Lorraine was itself a considerable sacrifice, 
but because Stresemann, like other Germans, regarded the losses 
in east and west with very different eyes. Both indeed were pain- 
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ful; but whereas the recovery of the Rhine provinces was un- 
thinkable except by victory in another European war, there 
seemed no reason to despair of revision in the east. The 
losses to Poland were far larger in extent and population than the 
losses to France, Belgium and Denmark. They were also more 
unexpected, for in her struggle with Russia, Germany had proved 
victorious. Finally the om. slay feeling that the Slavs repre- 
sented an inferior civilization added a peculiar pang to the sacri- 
fices in the east. All that Stresemann consented to promise was 
that Germany would make no attempt to change her eastern 
frontiers by force. 

The Locarno pact, it was agreed, was not to become operative 
till Germany had entered the League. She had been willing to 
join when it was created, but the veto of France had stood in the 
way. When Berlin and Paris were discreetly sounded by the 
British Government in the summer of 1922, the response in 
Paris was Pas encore! The invasion of the Ruhr aroused flaming 
indignation in Germany, and a plebiscite in 1923 on joining the 
League would have produced an overwhelming negative. To the 
vast majority of Germans it stood for nothing more ethically 
exalted than the maintenance of the status quo. In the Locarno 
sunshine, on the other hand, the lineaments of Geneva looked 
less forbidding. Briand was not Poincaré. At the seventh Assem- 
bly, in September 1926, Briand, in the most magical improvisa- 
tion of his life, welcomed Germany into the League. Both 
nations, he declared, had had their fill of glory: henceforth they 
would co-operate in the tasks of peace. Stresemann replied in 
similar though less eloquent terms. It was the happiest day that a 
distracted world had known since 1914. So great was the elation 
that men began to dream dreams and see visions. Escaping from 
a thousand eyes at Geneva Briand entertained Stresemann in the 
village of Thoiry, on the French side of the lake.1 The talk was 
informal and no official records were made; but we know that 
the two leading statesmen of western Europe opened their 
hearts and minds to each other. Might not the Locarno treaty, 
which had become operative with Germany’s entry into the 
League, be the beginning of a new era? What could not these 
two men, who liked ve trusted each other, accomplish in an 
atmosphere of good will? 


1 The story is brilliantly told in Antonina Vallentin’s Life of Stresemann. 
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Painlevé had declared in a memorable phrase: “The reconcilia- 
tion of France and Germany is the corner-stone of European 
civilization.’ They knew it to be true. That Stresemann was play- 
ing a double game had been argued in certain quarters on the 
basis of an ambiguous verb in a letter to the Crown Prince. The 
balance of evidence is against this hypothesis. The fading of the 
Thoiry vision was due, not to disloyalty on either side, but above 
all to the fact that Briand could not carry his countrymen with 
him. He had raced ahead, like Wilson in 1919, and had to be 
pulled back. The horrors of the war were still too recent for the 
average Frenchman to indulge in such measures of generosity as 
the evacuation of the Rhineland or the restoration of a colony. 
Briand’s call to his countrymen: We must learn to talk European! 
fell for the most part on unheeding ears. But there were also 
plenty of people in Germany in the army and elsewhere who did 
not share Stresemann’s ideals or approve his work. Before long it 
was clear that Locarno was merely a détente, and that the desired 
entente was still far away. 

Thoiry was the high-water mark of Franco-German rapproche- 
ment, not the vestibule of a new world. Yet Stresemann could 
look back on his westernizing policy with considerable satisfac- 
tion. If French sentiment as a whole remained chilly and suspi- 
cious, British sympathy with the new Germany grew apace. Dr. 
Sthamer, the first German Ambassador after the war, quickly 
won our confidence by his simplicity and sincerity. In drawing 
closer to France Stresemann had rebuilt the bridges across the 
North Sea. It was indeed his supreme achievement. While he was 
at the helm Germany, so friendless in 1919, had no enemy in the 
world. The sky continued to clear when the Kellogg Pact was 
signed in 1928 by sixty-three nations, who solemnly pledged 
themselves to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Stresemann’s —— was ebbing when he journeyed to Paris 
to sign the Pact, and in 1929 it was clear that the end of his 


political career, if not indeed of his life, was in sight. Speaking at 
the Assembly of the League in September he made the impres- 
sion of a dying man, and a month later a stroke carried him off. 
He had sacrificed himself for his country as bravely as if he had 
died on the battlefield, for he had received many warnings and 
had struggled on to the end. What may be called the Stresemann 
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era ended, not in 1929, the year of his death, but in the summer of 
1930, when the last foreign soldier marched out of the Rhineland 
five years before the treaty limit of 1935. When we are told that 
the Weimar era was a time of unrelieved national humiliation, we 
should remember his constructive work. The substitution of the 
Young plan for the Dawes plan in 1930 also registered an ad- 
vance, since the high reparation totals of the earlier scheme were 
slightly reduced. 

At the moment that Stresemann closed his eyes an event 
occurred in New York which went far to shatter the fabric he had 
helped to erect. The collapse of the greatest speculative boom in 
history set in motion an economic blizzard which burst upon 
Europe in 1930. Great banks in Germany and Austria collapsed; 
old Gems went into liquidation; the unemployed doubied in 
numbers; millions of voters, with fear once more gripping their 
hearts, transferred their support from the middle parties to the 
extremes of Right and Left. The third chapter in the history of 
post-war Europe and post-war Germany had begun, m which 
most of the ground won since 1924 was lost again. 

For two years Chancellor Briining fought bravely, if not al- 
ways wisely, against a sea of troubles, ruling for the most part 
through Presidential decrees under Article 48 of the Weimar 
constitution, and obtaining the approval of the Reichstag within 
the specified time. The first effect in Germany of the tornado was 
to identify the Weimar system anew with suffering and disap- 
pointment. The second was to render even the reduced repara- 
tion payments under the Young plan impracticable. It was a 
shock to the creditors when Briining announced that the burden 
could no longer be borne; but the new Bank of International 
Settlements at Basel, after exhaustive inquiry, confirmed his 
declaration. Reparations were virtually dead, though they had 
still to be buried. He had less luck with the scheme of an Austtro- 
German Zollverein in 1931, the political implications of which 
alarmed France and Czecho-Slovakia, and the illegality of which 
was asserted at the Hague Court by the narrow majority of eight 
to seven. 

Briining’s unceremonious dismissal by President Hindenburg 
in May 1932 ended the constitutional era in Germany. In the 
field of foreign affairs the brief and troubled reign of his successor, 
Papen, is notable for two reasons. A conference of debtors and 
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creditors at Lausanne in the summer of 1932 agreed that the vast 
totals of the Dawes and Young plans were a dream. Germany 
pledged herself to pay interest on 150 millions, to begin after 
three years if the economic situation at that time allowed. It was a 
first-class funeral, for no one seriously expected the payment to 
be made. Thus Germany found herself relieved of one more of 
the fetters of Versailles. The second event was the decision in the 
autumn of 1932 to resign from the Disarmament Conference, 
which had begun its session at Geneva in February, on the 
ground that Germany was not receiving fair play. She returned 
to it at the close of the year after the recognition by her ex- 
enemies of her equality of status in the matter of armaments in a 
system of general security. The limitation in the second half of 
the formula, inserted to secure French assent to the first, was 
not taken seriously in Germany, where rearmament went steadily 
forward. 

The accession of Hitler to power at the opening of 1933 
accelerated the process of Germany’s recovery of strength and 
independence begun by his predecessors. Having for many 
years denounced them for cringing to the foreigner, he was 
bound to take a strong line in foreign affairs, as, indeed, Dictators 
are always inclined to do. In the first autumn of his reign Ger- 
many withdrew once more from Geneva—this time not only 
from the Disarmament Conference but from the League as well. 
The new regime was inspired by a perfervid nationalism, which 
filled the youth of Germany with enthusiasm and her neighbours 
with alarm. Hitler’s greatest achievement is to have removed the 
inferiority complex from which many Germans were suffering. 
Yet a price had to be paid for this psychological revolution, 
which contains evil elements as well as good. His foreign 
as well as his domestic policy is expounded in Mein Kampf, the 
two volumes of which were published in 1925 and 1927. The 
bible of the Nazis is in essence a call to arms. Its bellicose utter- 
ances have been attributed by some apologists to the presence of 
the French in the Ruhr. This is incorrect, for the second volume, 
which contains the most explosive passages, was published after 
the Locarno pact was signed and Germany was a member of the 
League. While the authorized English abridgment omits or 
mistranslates the tit-bits, and permission for a translation of the 
whole work into French has been refused, the German edition 
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continues to circulate without expurgation or explanation. The 
glaring discrepancy between his written and spoken word is 
one of the diffculties which confront both academic students of 
his policy and the statesmen whose duty it is to watch his hand. 

The foreign programme of Mein Kampf is a drama in four acts. 
Firstly, Germany must recover her internal strength. Secondly, 
she must find an ally or allies, and whither can she look but to 
England or Italy? Thirdly, she must strike down France, ‘the 
deadly enemy,’ not in order to regain the Rhine Provinces, but to 
clear her flank for action elsewhere. Fourthly she must occupy 
Southern Russia, in order that an overcrowded people may have 
elbow-room and ‘the German peasant can breed children.’ Before 


the author’s mind shone the ing vision of a new march to 
the East, recalling the prowess and the glories of the Teutonic 
Knights. 


In welcome contradistinction to the shrill militarism of Mein 
Kampf, Hitler’s official declarations since he took control have 
been reasonably pacific. He has asked for equality of status for 
Germany, as any statesman in his place would naturally do. But 
what does this claim imply? Our inability to answer with certi- 
tude keeps our nerves on edge and the armament factories of 
Europe working at high pressure once again. Germany’s 
recovery of her armed strength has changed the face of Europe. 
= since the world war has the situation been so fluid as it is 
to-day. 

It is Hitler’s method, in foreign no less than domestic affairs, 
to act with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. His five principal 
decisions up to date came as a surprise at the moment of their 
announcement, though some of them were not altogether unex- 
pected. The first was the withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League in the autumn of 1933. The second 
was the Ten Year Pact of peace and non-aggression with Poland 
signed in January 1934, which put the troublesome questions of 
the Corridor, Danzig and Upper Silesia into cold storage. The 
third was the declaration in the spring of 1935 that the army was 
ultimately to consist of 550,000 men, that an air force was in be- 
ing, and that the navy was being rebuilt. Since the Allies had 
declined to scale down their forces to the level imposed by them 
on their defeated foe, Germany finally resolved to build up to 
their standard. The breach of the Treaty of Versailles was 
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solemnly condemned at Geneva; yet a few weeks later the offence 
was condoned, so far as we were concerned, by the Anglo- 
German treaty limiting German naval strength to thirty-five per 
cent of our own, except in submarines. The fourth decision was 
the reoccupation of the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland by 
the armed forces of the Reich on March 7, 1936, on the pretext 
that the Franco-Russian treaty of May 1935 had broken the spirit 
of the Locarno pact. The fifth was the Austro-German pact of 
August 11, 1936, by which the prolonged campaign against the 
independence of Austria was called off. Hitler’s foreign policy, in 
a word, is a story both of loss and gain. 

In a situation which changes so rapidly only a few general 
indications can be ventured. On March 7, 1936, the Fihrer 
coupled his announcement of the Rhineland move with a condi- 
tional promise to return to the League. Yet his preference for 
regional and limited agreements is well known. That he desires 
to stand well with England is not in doubt, and he is aware that 
British confidence is unobtainable so long as there is apprehen- 
sion of an attack on France. His relations with Italy have greatly 
improved since Mussolini’s attack on Abyssinia smashed the 
Stresa front, and a close association between Berlin and Rome 
is in the logic of events. His detestation of Soviet Russia is 
proclaimed in strident tones, and he asserts that Bolshevist 
armies will one day attempt to sweep across Central Europe. It 
is fortunate for us all that Russia and Germany, with their rival 
ideologies, are separated by a broad belt of Polish soil, and there 
seems little danger of a conflict unless a Japanese attack in the 
Far East compels Russia to leave her back door unbarred. Now 
that the Gentleman’s Agreement with Austria has produced a 
welcome détente on the middle Danube, Czecho-Slovakia, with a 
large and discontented German minority on her northern fringe, 
the ally of Russia since 1935 as well as of France, is perhaps the 
most exposed point of the European front. But before anything 
happens in central Europe, a German demand for the return of 
one or more of her lost colonies may well be made. 

In pressing such claims Hitler will be speaking for the vast 
majority of his countrymen. There are millions of patriotic 
Germans, outside as well as inside the Nazi camp, who rejoice in 
the recovery of national strength and are determined to regain 
equality of status all along the line. The treaty of Versailles, 
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like the treaties of Vienna and Berlin in the nineteenth century, 
is crumbling, and the mentality of Versailles is also fading away. 
It has disappeared in Italy, has almost disappeared in England, 
and is beginning to wane in France. The division of Europe into 
victors and vanquished was a purely static conception and is out 
of date. Change is the condition of life and the price of peace. 
Hitler himself appeals to ‘the law of perpetual evolution’ in 
justification of his claims. Of the seven Great Powers in the 
world, four are content with their possessions. No responsible 
person in the British Empire, France, Russia or the United States 
covets an inch of territory over which flies a foreign flag. 
Mussolini declares that, with the conquest of Abyssinia, Italy has 
entered the ranks of the satisfied Powers. Japan is satisfying her 
land hunger at the cost of defenceless China. Germany alone, so 
recently the strongest Power in Europe, has regained no portion 
of what she lost and no equivalent elsewhere. She sees little states 
like Belgium, Holland and Portugal, the possessors of immense 
territories overseas. It is unreasonable to expect resurgent Ger- 
many to accept the status quo as a permanent settlement, and 
vety few people seriously Steve that the map will remain un- 
changed in the next few years. The responsibility of the statesmen 
of the five Great Powers of Europe was never heavier, the future 
never more obscure. It rests with them to decide whether changes 
are to be made by agreement, like Turkey’s refortification of the 
Straits, or whether our common civilization is to perish in the 
flames of an even fiercer struggle. And it rests with the German 
Dictator more than with any other man in the world to determine 
whether we are to have peace or war. 
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THE ART OF THE GERMAN NOVEL 


by Erwin Guipo KOoLBENHEYER! 


LTHOUGH novels have been written in the German 

language for a long time, it is only in recent years that the 
_ novel has come into its own as a form of art. Schiller’s unfavour- 
able judgment was not mere prejudice. Goethe’s Werther, his 
Wilhelm Meister and the Wahlverwandtschaften must be regarded as 
very premature heralds of the art of the novel. It is true that in 
Goethe’s time novelists were already spoken of as artists, but 
they were defined as people who “ compose novels and in 
ordinary life are called novel-writers”’ (Adelung). The novel, 
which was then referred to as ‘der Roman,’ or ‘die Romine,’ was 
a by-product of literature. Any fictitious tale of wonder, or even 
a fictitious description of a journey, passed as a novel, and ‘in the 
narrowest sense,’ as the definition states, ‘the novel was merely a 
love-story, interwoven with perplexing situations.’ Novels were 
indeed classified as political, historical, philosophical and 
satirical, but these various types were merely different representa- 
tions of a love-affair with an a development and dé- 
nouement. Such was the opinion of an age in which Germany, 
under the influence of Die Leiden des Jungen Werther, was seized 
with a fever of sentimentality, and the whole world was not only 
dissolved into tears over this unprecedented love-story, but even 
dressed 4 la Werther, as a testimony to the vehemence of its 
emotions. 

Even after Goethe’s death, the novel stood but little higher in 
common estimation. Professor Wolf of Jena in his Konversations- 
Lexikon characterized the ‘fabula romanensis’ as an epic presenta- 
tion of a series of fictitious events, welded into a single whole and 
setting forth engaging aspects of human life. He conceded to 
the novel the most diyerse forms, and only stipulated that the 
language should be noble, calm, flowing and decorative. Its 
essential quality was thus defined as the presentation of engaging 
aspects of human life in elevated language. It was not maintained 
in this definition that the novel should treat of matters of any 


1 Translated by K. W. Maurer from the German: “Wie der deutsche Roman Dichtung 
wurde,’ a lecture delivered at University College, London, on January 23, 1936. 
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significance. If the ‘Lexikon’ saw in the novel merely a substitute 
for the epic, for which the taste of the reading public had 
declined, it was only repeating the opinion, and specifying the 
taste of cultured society at the time. Even Goethe wished to find 
a friend and not a hero in the chief character of a novel. The novel 
in his view, should present chiefly events and the general out- 
look on life of the people in it, leaving the shaping of character 
entirely to the drama. When, however, in extreme old age the 
great master read Walter Scott, he no longer saw in the novel an 
almost pitiful substitute for the heroic epic. ‘He gives me much 
food for thought,’ Goethe said to Eckermann. ‘I am discovering 
in him a completely new art, with laws of its own.’ He cannot 
here be referring to the actual material, for there were historical 
novels before Scott. 

Even when the literary revolution induced by western natura- 
lism had won a new form and absolute freedom of subject-matter 
for the drama, the lyric and the novel, half a century after 
Goethe’s death the old conception of the novel still prevailed. 
The literary revolution was far too conscious of its battle against 
ePigoni of every description to recognize clearly its own proper 

ction and concrete achievement in the development of 
German literature. For a long time the new radicalism, with its 
provocative lack of taste, caused the old conception of the novel 
to persist, even at a time when its own ends had been achieved. 
That which was new and eager now appeared repellent, and the 
inclination to make a stand against it and to ignore it seemed 


justified. And so men looked back on the epic, as on the nobler 


pattern of a sublime world which had been abandoned. 

In 1883 a learned and reputable critic, Moritz Carriére, wrote: 
‘The novelist does not raise his eyes in wonder to the glorified 
figures and conditions of a splendid heroic age. It is truer to say 
that he hovers over a world, for the most part fragile, imperfect, 
disjointed and full of contradictions; and surveys it with eyes full 
of love and with gentle irony.’ But the chiaroscuro of such a 
conception suits neither Keller nor Raabe, both of whom had 
long before this produced their most significant work. In each of 
these writers, the new art which Goethe had divined began to 
appear: ‘the art of the novel with its own intrinsic laws.’ They 
ventured, sometimes with mild irony and delicate humour, to 
fashion characters—not merely amiable agents of the plot or 
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ironical reflections of a frail world, but, whether active or passive, 
characters which were at grips with that life of conflict which 
fate has imposed on humanity. Keller and Raabe are the first, not 
merely to practise, but to master that mighty organ whose 
register comprises all that is significant in the inner life of man. 
The artistic theme of these two great writers was not what the 
characters in their novels experienced in life, but ow they 
experienced it. It was because they were treading new ground 
that they were able to find harmony of form and to write a prose 
so serene and masterly that the problem of creating a style to 
conform to the varying and special needs of the subject-matter 
did not yet arise. They were writing for an age which had not 
kept pace with the motives for artistic creation they themselves 
had recently discovered, and for this reason they were not 
recognized as pioneers. Amid the victorious clamour of the 
naturalistic revolution Raabe seemed a mere old-fashioned 
humorist; and only a vigorously conducted publicity campaign 
could win for Keller due recognition from the German public. 

New territory had been conquered, but there remained the 
problem of form. This problem was to be solved by Naturalism, 
and by Naturalism alone. 

To look back on this stormy and hotly contended literary 
revolution in the ’eighties of the last century, is to become keenly 
aware of a paradoxical fact. The characteristic and, in a wider 
sense, the biological significance of that which struggles for 
expression during a period of revolutionary upheaval is hardly 
ever recognized. This applies equally to art. It was the trivial, 
provocative and repellent subject-matter to which the writers of 
this period turned their attention—the unrestrained laying-bare 
of passions, the unnatural justification of what is inadmissible, 
indeed actually criminal, the description of all that is painful, 
distressing and of evil report, disintegrating and decadent, which, 
for years together, stirred the whole world to controversy. No 
one was quite clear why writers should seize upon subject-matter 
so manifestly devoid of all cultural appeal, and to-day external and 
superficial explanations are still being sought. 

It is admittedly true that growing international socialism, 
western humanitarian ideology and a kind of individualism which 
led to the very threshold of demoralization and degeneracy, were 
not actually brought about by contemporary literature; but 
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literature seized upon them as common phenomena of the age, 
and as experiences of its evolution. It is also true that the fol- 
lowers of the Classic and Romantic writers had exhausted the 
subject-matter and the forms of poetic construction, so that there 
was a pressing need for change and innovation. But all this is only 
true on the surface. 

The literary revolution coincided in time with a large increase 
in population. This must be recognized biologically as the sign of 
a nation-wide drive for readjustment. Germany had broken 
through a new and foreign wave of intellectual domination—the 
rationalistic period of the ‘Aufklarung.’ In all walks of life the 
‘Aufklarung’ had taken precedence over endeavours and achieve- 
ments of native growth. The eye had become more critical and 
self-consciousness was carried to extremes; each individual, how- 
ever immature he might be and to whatever sphere of life he 
might belong, knew himself to be accepted as a personality. 
Under such conditions the inner tensions were unable to find 
relief in the content of an earlier world of faith and beauty; 
lovers of art wished to experience actively and constructively by 
means of a newly-stimulated critical faculty. New forms of 
attistic expression had consequently to be devised. 

Authors thus came to seize upon the coarser aspects of life, not 
deliberately, but under the influence of a compelling emotion; 
for not only would the active interest of the reader be more 
readily focused under the glaring light of reality, but every 
offence against probability would thereby become grotesquely 
magnified. For the enlightened reader demanded probability in 
the higher critical sense. Only thus was it possible for the novel 
to find forms of expression which, because they appealed almost 
exclusively to the senses, no longer merely arranged the subject- 
matter in beautiful sequence, but caused the reader to respond in 
spontaneous experience. We can observe a similar process during 
the great age of Greek art. 

From being ‘idealistic’ (Ideogen), German literature had be- 
come ‘sensuous’ (asthetogen, sinnunmittelbar). This comes out 
most strikingly on the stage, but also in the lyric and in the 
novel, where stereotyped ideas themselves were no longer 
eer by the author, but an attempt was made to bring them 

ome as potential experiences to the reader. Each individual must 
reach the idea behind these emotional experiences for himself, 
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just as he must become conscious of the harmony of a world 
operating through the senses. 

But the reader was actually the victim of this mental process, 
particularly in the early days, when the tendency of literature was 
towards violence and unrestraint, which he would certainly have 
rejected if he had not felt the attraction of what was then known 
as ‘Verism.’ This was understood by the more critical minds to 
mean a porttayal of reality which, to be acceptable, must avoid 
any suggestion of improbability. And by reason of this the coarse 
art which we are discussing overcame its purely materialistic 
character which had excited the attention of superficial critics 
and unrestrained admirers, and so attained a new hem of expres- 
sion, which, however, had still to be perfected. 

What was the essential in this process? Style and language had 
to be fitted to questionable material, so that what was selected, 
however biased the motive, might be given a momentary appear- 
ance of probability. In this way unprecedented possibilities of 
construction were opened up, although few writers were able to 
put them to effective use. Proof of the genuine urge towards this 
new mode of expression is afforded by the fact that the major 
writers ceased to select questionable themes, once they had 
perfected the new form. We need only compare the tales of a 
Berthold Auerbach with those of Ludwig Thoma in the sphere 
of the “‘Dorfgeschichte.’ 

It will be understood, I hope, that no defence of literary 
Verism in its radical manifestations is intended. I myself, from the 
very beginning, both in work and theory, have made a stand 
against that kind of subject which jeopardizes the true value of a 
literary work for the sake of a cheap popularity or of a rapid rise 
to fame. But, in any survey of German art, we must clearly and 
without prejudice recognize the biological function even of a 
repugnant radical phenomenon, and see it in its proper perspec- 
tive. This does not imply an apology for Radicalism of any kind. 
But an extreme measure, which makes a breach with tradition, 
may be inevitable and natural when the extreme leads to the 
creation of new values. But it must not be assumed that Radical- 
ism or any other extreme measure has permanent value in 
itself. For nature follows no extremes, she makes use of the 
creative urge they provoke and the energy generated by their 
consumption to arouse and perfect what is worthy of permanence 
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What, then, did Naturalism accomplish? What was the new 
law of form that it brought to perfection? A law, incidentally, 
which is by no means assimilated to-day, even by eminent masters 
of their craft. This new law of form, which arose out of the 
struggles of Naturalism, does not belong either to formal human- 
itarianism or to amorphous emotionalism; it is not the exclusive 
property of ethical libertinism, or of naked realism. It may be 
defined so plainly and simply that to anyone ignorant of the inner 
context it must seem an obvious platitude. And yet it denotes a 
revolutionary change in German art. 

The law may be formulated thus: Every theme must be given 
a suitable form of its own, if the presentation is to attain a degree 
of intrinsic probability such that the reader not only finds plot 
and description and entertainment, but is himself brought to 
experience the artist’s fundamental meaning. 

The apparently simple truth had been discovered that every- 
thing cannot be presented by the same means, if a feeling of 
probability is to be attained which is in accordance with our in- 
most convictions. This truth sounds like a truism, simply be- 
cause, in actual life, it is experienced in thousands of different 
ways; but on the artistic plane it is revolutionary, because prac- 
tical life is here left out of consideration, and yet a mental inten- 
sity must be produced which will not only match the vivid and 
constructive activity of actual life, but may at times far surpass 
it. 

Since every new work, in so far as it outstrips the scope of its 
predecessors, must find its appropriate form, the writer is always 
having to find new forms; and even great writers have only been 
able to overcome this difficulty by severely restricting their choice 
of theme, since they have found it impossible to emancipate 
themselves from that form which was peculiar to them. 

This law of characteristic form is the very essence of a work of 
art, since separate themes and characters demand appropriate 
methods of presentation. This is especially clear when characters 
are portrayed in conversation. Yet if no disturbing element is to 
intrude and a constructive effect is to be achieved, the work of 
art must be free from disruption and show a unity of mould. 
Even the collective work of a great artist, embracing as it must 
many different individual works shaped according to their 
several themes, must everywhere reveal his hand, his eye and his 
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ear. For in the special character of the master’s art lies the 
deepest secret of his vital influence. 

The new conception of art thus aimed, not merely at setting 
forth an artistic experience constructively for the reader, but also 
at letting it grow to maturity within him. The old conception had 
aimed at presenting beautiful, noble and pleasing themes in a 
perfect form. Both artistic modes, the old and the new, are able 
to induce and to relieve inner tension, and hence, can vindicate 
the biological significance and value of art. But with the increase 
of man’s powers of assimilation, his greater individualization and 
closer comprehension of the artist’s harmony of existence, a stage 
of human evolution was reached to which the new art could only 
do justice by providing man with experiences in which he could 
find an artistic outlet for his emotions. Literature passed through 
a period of Naturalism because Naturalism alone was able to 
forge for it the shape corresponding to the new law of construc- 
tion. How rarely the reader really understands the inner signifi- 
cance of life’s ferment is shown by the criticism to which Natura- 
lism has been subjected, and is still subjected. It has been attacked 
with much ostentation, and yet the fight has been waged entirely 
round the questionable, and at times objectionable nature of its 
subject-matter. It is possible, however, to neglect this objection- 
able side without losing sight of the essential thing which was 
mag by means of the Naturalist movement: the new law of 
orm. It is only to-day, when we observe life biologically, that 
we can place a just interpretation on the true function of natura- 
listic art. 

By following up this point we may discover why it was not 
until our time that thé novel could become an art, and moreover, 
an art not inferior to that of the lyric or the drama. The novel had 
to be brought face to face with the special requirements of con- 
struction which Naturalism had tried to meet, before it could 
claim as high and exacting a standard of poetic form as that 
formerly required in idealistic periods of art. A work of the 
imagination can only be called art when it claims the uttermost 
talents of its creator. Its essential stipulation is a state of excited 
suspense in the artist’s life, demanding a degree of achievement 
only realizable by the few creative writers. And until the German 
nation had reached a state of development which was simul- 
taneous with the naturalistic revolution in art, this creative energy 
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was exhausted by the claims of lyric, dramatic and epic poetry. 
A previous age had been able to find a solution in the idealistic 
att forms of the epic. In this sense, Schiller’s rejection of the 
novel and the critical verdicts quoted above hold good. Even 
fifty years ago, there was no need to concede anything more to 
the novel than that it should soar, humorously or ironically, 
above a frail and imperfect world, and be regarded as a substitute 
for the epic. The world had not yet reached the stage which 
presented narrative prose with problems of construction such as 
only true artists can solve. 

This comparatively late appearance of the novel as great litera- 
ture is also an indication that the artist does not create out of the 
void, but always according to the demands of the mature and 
intellectually higher strata of the people to which he himself 
belongs. At the same time he creates for the national life as a 
whole, inasmuch as the riper mentality of this predominant 
class is itself a living part of the nation. Thus it is biologically 
false to imagine that a genius can create new art-forms in advance 
of the corresponding period of national development, and with- 
out reference to the nation as a whole. At no time and in no 
place has such a genius existed. It is true that the creator of 
genius blazes his own trail, but he does so always in accordance 
with the demands of his time; that is to say, in harmony with the 
development of his people. This very definite conception of the 
demands of the time must be kept entirely distinct from an 
ephemeral and incomplete movement induced by the sudden, 
impetuous and superficial requirements of the moment. Natura- 
lism, and the clamour which it aroused, show precisely how, in 
the light of habitual thoughts and feelings, anything may be pro- 
claimed and fought over as essential to, or characteristic of, an 
attistic movement, whilst the urge underlying the public con- 
sciousness, so to speak, develops and finally achieves something 
that no one had heeded. 

The new law that lifted the German novel into the realms of 
att is now evident in every contemporary novel of any distinc- 
tion, but perhaps most obviously in the historical novel. This 
may be the reason why, in my own works—if I may be permitted 
a purely personal observation—the historical novels have been 
deemed worthy of particular notice. The law governing the art of 
the novel appears most clearly in the historical novel, because a 
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writer dealing with a modern, or quasi-modern theme, is not first 
obliged to bring his fictitious world into relation with experience. 
He has at his disposal the wide field of actuality and the keen 
perception of existence in his contemporaries, and can build on 
this basis. In this way the constructive components of the novel, 
which induce in the reader the consciousness of experience, may 2 
be more subtly contrived, so that the directness of their effect, | 
which is at the same time their greatest artistic achievement, is 
hardly perceptible. Hence in many works treating contemporary 
themes, those readers who are the most appreciative—but not 
always the most discerning—are struck above all by the stylistic 
skill which has been extolled. beyond its real significance either to 
the author or his nation. Indeed, many writers seem to be caught y 
in these snares, when, confiding in the unfailing and direct appeal é 
of every-day life, they too easily pass from art to artificiality. In 
the last decades, however, the new law that promoted the novel 
to the ranks of great literature has also been observed by reput- : 
able authors dealing with present-day themes. f 
The historical novel cannot make this claim (a claim which, as 
we see, is not always without danger) to present the actual world 
of the reader. It is forced to create an actual world of its own. 
Hence, if the historical novel is to observe the new law, that is, 
if it is not to be a mere journalistic report of some entertaining 
event in historical dress, it is essential that the writer, by means of 
his art, should be able to call up the actual world of his theme so 
forcibly for the reader that, out of a long forgotten past, the 
elements of actual experience arise in him unperceived. The 
reader must be able to lose himself in those vanished worlds, and 
then really to live in them without becoming aware of their 
remoteness. 
It is false to suppose that this can be attained by taking from 
history events in the life of the community or of the individual 
which are comparable with events of the present day, or by pre- 
senting significant impulses in human life which operate in all 
ages. Pseudo-historical narratives of this kind cannot hope, by 
these means, to reach beyond historical costume, and only the 
real historical novel has been able to assume artistic shape on a 
level with the epic, the drama and the lyrical ballad. In our time 
all historical narratives composed because of their likeness to the 
events of our own day, come under the heading of dressed-up 
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journalism. They do not attain the constructive heights of great 
literature, as ordered by the now familiar law, because they can 
only evoke the impulses of the actual world of their readers by 
the roundabout way of analogy. At best they make an artificial 
show of irony which may be so subtly contrived as to avoid the 
impression of travesty; even though the deceit is obvious. There 
has been an inclination, in recent times, to take such artificial 
adjustments seriously, and to esteem them great literature. They 
would be indications of decadence if their purpose were not so 
manifest. 

I do not suggest that by artistic composition a historical novel 
can project its meaning over a complete gap into the present time. 
There must, of course, be living streams from distant times pour- 
ing into the present, if the reader is to beso encompassed by the 
past that it becomes an immediate inner experience to him. But 
these streams only issue from the living well of a nation’s history, 
they do not proceed from the events of some ephemeral story of 
the moment. The great flood of ‘period’ journalism masquerading 
as novels, which for the last twenty-five years has attached itself 
to the names of famous men, will make clear what I mean. 
Actually very few subjects drawn from the past can really be 
fashioned into the artistic novel. It is significant that many literary 
historians call these compositions not simply novels, but novel- 
epics, so deep-rooted is the suspicion under which the novel as an 
att still suffers. 

The essential aim of the historical novel is thus not to provide 
an analogy with the present, but to make vital epochs of national 
history affect the reader so directly that he is able to perceive the 
living spirit at work in his nation. This cannot be achieved by 
any burlesque in ‘period’ costume. 

The historical events selected need not necessarily agree in 
every detail with the documents that have come down to us; but 
they must give substance and life to something of which the 
documents only give the precipitate. We know, moreover, from 
our Own experience, how little historical documents agree with 
the world of actuality. The vital growth of a nation thrusting its 
shoots beyond the testimony of history—this is the subject for 
historical novels of true literary worth. This does not imply that 
the characters must express opinions on the tendencies of their 
own epoch, nor that they should behave as though they were 
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consciously creating an epoch. By the unconscious urge of their 
own nature, itself but the manifestation of world-wide events 
beyond their comprehension, they must so affect the reader’s 
feelings or, better still, his power of intuition, that he can live 
through the epoch with them, by dint of his own absorption in 
the inner growth of his nation. 

Such an effect can only be obtained linguistically by achieving 
that truth to nature which, forbiddingly disguised as Verism, was 
the true and secret aim of Naturalism. Naturalism discovered the 
technical means of construction, but did not attain to a bio- 
logical conception of the world, and thus consumed itself in 
perfecting the medium of construction. It is easier to-day to 
despise the movement than to recognize its positive, if limited, 
achievement. : 

We may perhaps show by an example how the writer of 
historical novels can — to fulfil the law of presentation. 
Since probability is the chief condition for obtaining that elemen- 
tary effect upon the reader which the law demands, it follows 
that the characters in the work must be shown in conversation. 
Writers tried very early to achieve this aim by giving a pseudo- 
historical accent to the language. This may pass with unpractised 
ears, but it will not do for a receptive mind, which sooner or 
later feels the artificiality of the language and disregards the 
works which make such a show of clumsy and confused archaism. 
The bluff is called and the sham exposed. The discerning reader 
can at once detect if the writer’s ear has caught the faint echoes of 
a past age which alone can entice him to enter its portals. For 
this, just as for music, a sensitive ear must be acquired and 
trained. The language of past centuries cannot be learned, it can 
only be acquired by listening. In order to master it, it is not 
sufficient to know the history of the period. One must have felt 
the outward rhythm of life and the inward driving forces of the 
time; and then, from such old-fashioned words and phrases as the 
author has been able to acquire and practise, the language of the 
period gradually takes shape and adapts itself to the actions and 
characters, bringing out their full significance and vitality. Only 
thus can the historical themes achieve probability of construc- 
tion, and so foster the creative elements of experience in the 
reader. 

If I may be allowed to take an instance from my own work- 
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shop, I would mention that I had already decided upon the 
Paracelsus theme before Meister Joachim Pausewang was 
conceived. But I found that I could not transplant myself without 
further ado into the linguistic world of the Reformation period. 
I was obliged first of all to go back to a stage nearer to our own 
time, and this I did without any intention of turning it to creative 
account. It was an indication to me that I had thoreughly steeped 
myself in the every-day life of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century when the novel Meister Joachim Pausewang began to take 
shape of itself, so to speak. I was able to find further confirma- 
tion in the fact that shortly after the appearance of the book, a 
gentleman of the name of Pausewang wrote asking me to inform 
him of the whereabouts of the original chronicle from which I 
had copied the novel, as he was engaged in genealogical research. 
It was yet another confirmation that a young literary historian, 
invited to give his opinion by a critical journal, declined, because 
the whole thing might be the mask of some new discovery and 
therefore a plagiarism. Both these readers would seem to have 
had the direct experience which cannot be evoked by mere 
dressed-up words and phrases. Only when I had gone through 
this intermediate stage thoroughly, was I able to go back yet 
further into the living speech of the Reformation period. I 
may say without boasting, from my practical experience of my 
own workshop, that only in this way can the kind of presenta- 
tion be attained which I understand as Naturalism even in the 
historical novel, and which was the goal—though perhaps a goal 
which was never reached—of this highly controversial movement 
in the literature of the immediate past. 

The language and habits of speech of a period, however, com- 
prise only one side (though indeed an important one) of the 
crystal through which one must learn to look, if one wishes to 
break the spell of the past and turn it into a living reality. 

I have chosen the historical novel as an illustration because I 
wish to demonstrate as strikingly as possible, how it is only in the 
most recent past of the German nation that the means have been 
evolved by which the novel can be raised to the level of a work of 
att. The novel has won a new province for art. That it could be 
won is due to the fact that new laws of literary construction had 
to arise. This, however, is only comprehensible when we realize 
that readers are no longer able to find aesthetic pleasure in the 
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older idealistic literary forms, because they have outgrown the 
stage in which inner tension could only be relieved by idealistic 
art. 

The new age demands the new art-form; and in the field of the 
novel it has opened up a new literary genre, which is no longer to 
be accounted a regrettable substitute for the epic, but must be 
regarded as a successor of equal rank. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


The historical novels of Dr. Kolbenheyex referred to in the 
above article are in chronological order: 

Amor Dei. Ein Spinoza-Roman, 1908. (Translated by John 
Linton as God-Intoxicated Man, Ivor Nicholson, 1933). 

Meister Joachim Pausewang. Roman aus der Zeit Jakob Bohmes, 
1910. 
Paracelsus (in three parts): Die Kindheit des Paracelsus, 1917; 
Das Gestirn des Paracelsus, 1922; Das Dritte Reich des Paracelsus, 
1926. (All published by Langen Miiller, Miinchen.) 

There is a recent critical study of the author by Conrad 
Wandrey, Kolbenheyer, Der Dichter und der Philosoph, Minchen, 


1934. 











AUSTRIAN NATIONALITY AND AUSTRIAN 
LITERATURE 


by L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Deutschland ist mein Vaterland! 
Und Ostreich? Ei, mein Mutterland! 
Ich liebe sie innig beide. 
Hat Vater, Mutter nicht der Mensch? 
Warum nicht so desgleichen 
Ein Vaterland, ein Mutterland, 
In Freuden und im Leide. 
ROBERT HAMERLING. 


USTRIA,’ Sir Austen Chamberlain is reported by the 
Times as saying after a recent visit to that country, 
‘Austria is Germany with a difference.’ The political importance 
of the speaker, and the actuality of the Austrian problem, would 
seem to justify a closer examination of a statement which 
implicitly determines the question of Austrian independence. 
For might it not be intended as the prelude to a further declara- 
tion that the British frontier has been advanced from the Rhine 
to the Danube? 

Within recent years, with the partial closing of Switzerland 
owing to difficulties of exchange, Austria has come more and 
more within the ken of the English as a summer and winter play- 
ground. Before the war it seemed very remote to the vast major- 
ity of English people. The war, however, brought geography 
to our breakfast table, and most of us now realize that Austria is 
German both in language and culture. But it is perhaps not so 
generally known that it has been an integral part of the German 
body politic for a thousand years. 

The East March, or Ostarrichi (the name first occurs in a docu- 
ment of the year 996) was founded by Charlemagne early in the 
ninth century and re-founded by Otto the Great in 955 as a 
bastion against the East, a mission which it has fulfilled most 
faithfully ever since. Colonized mainly by Bavarians, who easily 
assimilated the dinaric races they found in occupation, Austria 
spoke, and still speaks, a Bavarian dialect, and it is only in the 
extreme west, in the Vorarlberg province, that the inhabitants, 
kin to the Swiss, have preserved their Alemannic speech. 
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Under the able rule of its first Babenberg dukes—we in England 
still remember that Leopold V who took so sensational a revenge 
on our Richard the Lion Heart for the affront at Acre—it rose to 
great affluence and culture, owing to its central position on the 
Eastern trade routes. 

During the Middle Ages, and long afterwards, the fortunes of 
Austria were intimately bound up with those of the remainder of 
Germany. From the fifteenth century the imperial crown was 
vested almost permanently in the Habsburgs, and this gave to 
Austria the primacy in political and cultural matters, which even 
the disastrous outcome of the Thirty Years War, and the failure of 
Austria to create a homogeneous German state, could not wholly 
destroy. The wearer of the sacred crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire possessed almost down to modern times a prestige 
among the rulers of Europe which was the heritage of the uni- 
versal monarchy of Charles V. The Wars of the Spanish and 
Austrian Successions were waged for dynastic reasons, and 
patriotism, as we understand the term to-day, was unknown. 
Frederick II, paradoxical as it may sound to the reader brought 
up on Carlyle, subordinated the unity of the German people to 
his military ambitions and the concept of the authoritarian state. 
Not content with hastening the dissolution of the Empire by his 
unwarranted attack upon Silesia he forcibly prevented on two 
occasions (1779 and 1785) the political union of Austria and 
Bavaria, the dream of that great soldier, Prince Eugene. Under 
Maria Theresia Austria was divested of its universal character 
and took on a German aspect and, indeed, the great empress was 
in much closer touch with her people, and a better German, than 
her rival, the king of Prussia. She urged her daughter, Marie 
Antoinette, not to feel ashamed of her German manners amid the 
splendours of the French court. Her son, Joseph II, aimed at the 
Germanization of his dominions and gloried in his German 
nationality. He failed in creating an Austrian nation but formed 
instead a great imperial bureaucracy and an army, both led by 
German Austrians, and both devoted to the crown. 

The War of Liberation from the French brought to Prussia 
and Austria the consciousness of their common heritage, and the 
political leadership of Metternich, coupled with the military 
ability of Schwarzenberg, contributed not a little to the over- 
throw of Napoleon, although Bliicher and Wellington stood 
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more in the limelight. For all his intolerance of liberalism the 
maintenance of German unity was the chief aim of Metternich, 
and Frederick William III and IV were both content to accept 
the leadership of Austria in the German confederacy. The vision 
of a greater Germany, including all the German-speaking peoples 
of central Europe even survived the humiliation of Sadowa and 
the formal ejection of Austria from the new Germany of Bis- 
marck, almost from Europe itself. Yet political divisions brought 
no break in the cultural relations between the two countries, 
and they remained one people in the realm of art, literature, 
philosophy, science and education. The alliance of 1879 merely 
sealed a union which has long existed in fact and the War of 
1914-18 consecrated it. This idea of the German ‘Volk’ survived 
the fall of dynasties and the loss of national territory: ‘Das 
deutsche Volk, einig in seinen Stammen.. .” is the prelude of 
the Weimar Constitution ; ‘Deutsch-Osterreich,’ so runs the 
solemn declaration of the Austrian Constitutional Assembly on 
November 12, 1918, ‘is an integral part of the German 
Republic.’ ‘Germany and Austria,’ Chancellor Schober stated 
in a phrase which has become famous, “form two states but one 
nation,’ and Herr Hitler and Dr. Schuschnigg, whilst agreeing on 
political separation, were concerned to proclaim their common 
nationality. 

‘Austria is Germany with a difference.’ Where then does this 
difference lie? Certainly not, as we have just seen, in race or 
language, nor in history, nor in the political or cultural conscious- 
ness of the people themselves. Is this difference then the figment 
of the imagination, the excuse of an evil conscience anxious to 
justify to itself the separation imposed by the treaties of 1919? 

That the Austrians have character and personality all their own 
is evident to the traveller as he crosses the frontier at Passau. 
The Inn is something more than a geographical boundary. It is 
rather the logic of Sir Austen’s assertion which is at fault. 
Austria and Germany are unequal terms of comparison: as well 
compare the branches with the tree, or the limbs with the body! 
Certainly there is an Austrian mentality, an Austrian outlook on 
life, just as there exists a Bavarian, a Saxon, a Swabian or a 
Prussian ‘Weltanschauung.’ But this does not preclude these 
other German stocks from living together in amity in the Ger- 
man Reich. The further we move on the German map away from 
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Austria, the greater becomes the contrast. The Bavarians are 
scarcely distinguishable from the Austrians either in language 
or culture, Munich and Vienna are sister cities; but in Dresden 
ot Leipzig the difference is already apparent, and in Berlin we are 
in another world. 

The distinguishing mark of the Austrian as compared with, let 
us say, the Prussian’ is the consciousness of fulfilment and satiety 
which is lacking in the ‘Reichsdeutsche,’ but which, in the 
Austrian, tends to pass over into decadence. Austria is the land 
of tradition, of humanitarian culture, of tolerance begotten by 
intercourse with the many alien races over which it has ruled for 
centuries, open to cosmopolitan influences of south and east 
which it assimilates by the very force of its conservatism. Austria 
is the land of ‘good form’ and easy manners, with a vivid sense of 
beauty in life and art and a strong feeling for style. The Austrian 
is interested in food and is thoroughly sensuous, but instinctively 
avoids grossness and lewdness. He is good-humoured and even 
cynical, with a healthy capacity for laughing at his own foibles, 
he delights in pomp and ceremony and, in the country districts at 
least, is a loyal Catholic. He is averse to violence, incapable of 
prolonged hatred, fearful of giving pain, fond of nature and 
proud of his beautiful country, good at sport, but with an 
eye for its aesthetic side as well as its manliness. He takes 
a delight in rhythm and colour and the careless freedom of the 
dance, displays a dionysiac joy in life yet is ever conscious of 
death, ‘himmelhochjauchzend, zu Tode betriibt.’ (A streak of 
pessimism and resignation runs through all the manifestations of 
Austrian art and is inherent in its character.) The Austrian is 
individualistic, introspective, a complicated personality, lacking 
the profundity of the North German but free from his intel- 
lectual arrogance and metaphysical obscurity, brave enough, 
but easily discouraged by adversity, pacific, passive, indolent 
even, yet sure of himself and his taste, tender and generous and 
intensely sensitive, feminine rather than masculine, and for that 
reason receptive to the least emotions of the soul and able to 
give them shape and almost palpable reality in his music. Grill- 
patzer sums up certain aspects of his countrymen in his O¢sokar: 

Drum ist der Osterreicher froh und frank, 
Tragt seinen Fehl, tragt offen seine Freuden, 
1 Nadler prefers to consider the Low-Saxon as the antithesis to the Austrian. 
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Beneidet nicht, lasst lieber sich beneiden! 

Und was er tut, ist frohen Muts getan. 

*s ist moglich, dass in Sachsen und beim Rhein 
Es Leute gibt, die mehr in Biichern lasen, 
Allein, was not tut und was Gott gefallt, 

Der klare Blick, der offne, richt’ge Sinn, 

Da tritt der Osterreicher hin vor jeden, 

Denkt sich sein Teil und lasst die andern reden! 


Austria has possessed for centuries what Germany has lacked 
until recently, a society as a background for the encouragement 
of the arts, the furtherance of good manners and the graces of 
life which comprise civilization. It has succeeded in combining 
the international outlook of its aristocracy with the popular 
element rooted in the soil. It provided a harmonious community 
for which Goethe sought in vain in Weimar, but which was 
typified in the person of Maria Theresia whose natural charm as 
mother, wife and empress is attested by all her contemporaries. 
There was never the same gulf between the classes as in the 
Reich, and it is significant that Austria has never had a conser- 
vative party. The army was never officered by an exclusive mili- 
tary caste as it was in pre-war Germany, and the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church ensured a democratic movement upwards 
from the lower classes. There existed, and still exists, in Austria 
the English conception of the gentleman which is a question not 
so much of birth, but of upbringing and outlook on life. Tradi- 
tion plays as great a part in Austria as in England and again, like 
the Englishman, the Austrian relies rather on intuition than on 
demonstrable logic, and is always ready to compromise in a 
difficult situation. 

Austria, and more so than ever since the war, is largely con- 
centrated in Vienna, the capital of the last universal monarchy of 
the west, the symbol of unity and the centre of culture for a 
chaos of peoples: Hungarians, Czechs, Southern Slavs, Italians, 
Bosnian Turks and Polish Jews, all artificially united before the 
war under the double eagle and His Apostolic Majesty who, as 
Roman Emperor and titular king of Jerusalem, could still claim 
world-wide recognition. It is the last monument of the proud 
device: A.E.I.0.U. (Austriae est imperare orbi universo.) It has 
had a long and glorious past as the bulwark of the west against 
the east, and the defeat of the Turks before the city in 1683 by the 
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combined forces of catholic and protestant Germany is more 
worthy of a place among the decisive battles of the world than 
several of Creasy’s fifteen. It was not only the final victory of the 
Cross over the Crescent but also as much a defeat for the French 
allies of the Turks as the battle of Blenheim a decade later. It was 
no idle suggestion to fix the seat of the League of Nations in 
Vienna rather than in Geneva, for had the first Austrian parlia- 
ment of Kremsier in 1848 met with more understanding from 
Francis Joseph, Austria might have become a confederacy of free 
democratic peoples, based on the consent of the ruled, an embryo 
league of nations, a supernational state. This was the dream of 
Joseph Redlich, the historian of Austria, the last finance minister 
of the Monarchy, the friend of the Fabians and of the Oxford 
school of Young Liberals. But in 1918 there was no Radetzky as 
in 1848 to rally the army to the dynasty. But even so Vienna 
(Becs—the frontier town, as the Hungarians call it) remained, 
and still remains, the capital from which Western European 
culture radiates into South Eastern Europe. 

Vienna is German, but not aggressively so like Berlin, for it 
was the capital of an Empire when Berlin was still a village. It 
has so long been a centre of German art and culture that the 
Viennese take them for granted. In the thirteenth century already 
it had acquired a reputation for light-hearted gaiety and good 
mannets, fine poetry and music and beautiful women.! It was a 
home of the Renaissance, and Vienna was the first university to 
be founded on German soil. The fictitious Vienna as seen through 
Italian eyes in Measure for Measure is yet strangely accurate of a 
period of Austrian history: it is a weak vain world of human 
pleasures and human frailties; a world of violent contrasts, of 
dazzling purity and black desire, of gentle love and guilty horror, 
a world which Shakespeare surveys with perfect equanimity and 
urbanity. It is a curiously prophetic picture of a state of mind 
which was to be given artistic and literary expression a few 
decades later in the Austrian baroque. 

Baroque flourished so well on Austrian soil because it is a 
sensuous, southern, Catholic art, requiring a background of 
imperial and ecclesiastical pomp. It was brought by the Jesuits 
and flourished wherever the Counter Reformation was successful, 
particularly in Bavaria and Austria. Italian workmen came over 


1 Cf. Die Wiener Meerfabrt, a Middle German poem of the thirteenth century. 
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the Alps in shoals, and baroque monuments are dotted thickly in 
the Catholic states of Southern Germany and along the Danube 
valley. Baroque architecture is the manifestation of a church 
triumphant, and its exuberance the measure of its joy in victory. 
The early eighteenth century is the golden age of Austrian archi- 
tecture, as the nineteenth is that of Austrian music. 

But ‘although baroque was fundamentally an un-German, 
aristocratic art certain of its more popular aspects captivated the 
Viennese: the gorgeous ritual of its churches and the splendour of 
its dramatic and operatic performances. Its appeal was to the joy 
of the moment, primarily to the senses, to ear and eye, but its 
claim to present all life “ad majorem Dei gloriam’ turned men’s 
thoughts to the other world. It thus induced a pessimistic outlook 
on the transitoriness of human life which persisted and became 
one of the chief signs of the Austrian character. There is a senti- 
mental melancholy present in Viennese art from this time on- 
watds which still pervades the “Volksstiick’ and the work of the 
dramatic authors dutvies from it, Raimund and Grillparzer, but 
also the swan song of the whole period: Mozart’s “Don Giovan- 

> On the other hand the good common sense of the people 
reacted with the funny side of life, and there is no more riotous 
farce than the Wiener ‘Posse’ in which Hanswurst, the clown, pro- 
vides not merely the entertainment, but assumes the leading réle. 

Vienna in the eighteenth century was not very different from 
what we know of it in later times if we can believe the somewhat 
hostile descriptions of the Protestant Nicolai He finds its 
society dominated by priests and women, and for him it is the 
most licentious city in Europe. The prototypes of the mondaine 
and of ‘Das siisse Madel’ which we know from the more realistic 
works of Schnitzler already abounded, and there was the same 
love of good living and fine clothes which prevailed in the Vienna 
of pre-war days. 

The events of 1791-95, and two French invasions, again 
aroused in Vienna the patriotism which had defeated the Turks. 
The Archduke Charles became the national hero, and there arose 
on all hands spontaneous expressions of loyalty to the ruling 
house. Schnitzler has described the prevailing mood in Der 
junge Medardus, a play of typical Austrian irresolution and 
wasted opportunities. But once the danger over, loyal duty and 


1 Nicolais Reiseebeschreibung. 1718. 
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sacrifice were forgotten by an ungrateful ruler, and the Austria of 
Metternich became the champion of Counter-Revolution as it had 
been that of Counter-Reformation. An exclusive circle dominated 
the court and shut off the Emperor from his people. Instead of 
the personal bonds of earlier days there arose a giant bureaucracy 
with a high standard of honesty and efficiency and of predomin- 
antly German stock, which more and more came to supersede 
the state in the minds of the subject races. Under the police 
ranny of Metternich Austria became a land of Lotus-Eaters, 
and the feeling of resignation found expression in the modesty 
and homeliness of the ‘Biedermeier’ style. Music alone could give 
full vent to its emotions where literature was gagged, and the 
Vienna of the early nineteenth century is the paradise of musi- 
cians, of which Schubert is the most typically Viennese. In con- 
trast with the formal, rhythmic severity of the Northern music of 
Handel and Bach, the Viennese school is all melody and harmony 
and insinuating, voluptuous, sentimental beauty. Schubert’s 
music has often been compared to the soft and pleasant landscape 
surrounding Vienna: to the ‘Wiener Wald’ with its graceful 
beeches and slender birches, to the majestic Danube rolling be- 
tween well-wooded banks, past romantic castles set, like Dirn- 
stein, on rocky heights, a music redolent of the grace and charm 
of past ages. And Schubert’s songs have done more than any- 
thing else to familiarize his countrymen with the lyrical poetry of 
Goethe and Schiller. But the spirited, loitering, jolly Vienna is 
characterized by the irresistible waltzes of Lanner and Strauss. 
The pent-up emotions repressed by Metternich were let loose 
by the revolution of 1848, and Vienna knew barricades and all the 
horrors of civil war and cruel repression. The army and the 
bureaucracy stood firm for the dynasty and a revolt in Hungary 
was crushed with the aid of Russian troops. Francis Joseph’s 
reign, the longest and saddest in Austrian history, had begun 
under the most inauspicious circumstances. The loss of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, Sadowa and the consequences of defeat— 
although Vienna was spared the humiliation of occupation by 
the Prussian victors—were disasters for which the expansion into 
Bosnia and Hercegovina were but small compensation. Austria 
settled down to its humdrum mission of guarding the German 
flank (being responsible, as Treitschke put it, for the subsis- 
tence of a ‘sub-German Empire’), and of diffusing German culture 
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and German political influence in the East. And any one who was 
a student at Vienna in pre-War days and remembers the polyglot 
audiences from the Balkans which filled the lecture rooms, will 
testify to the efhicacy with which it fulfilled its task. 

What room was there, we may well ask, amidst this welter of 
wars and races for the idea of Austrian nationality and Austrian 
patriotism? Austria as a separate national entity did not come into 
existence until 1804 when the Emperor Francis assumed the 
title of Emperor of Austria and two years later abdicated the 
German imperial crown. And even then, as we have seen, there 
was no conscious separation from the body politic of Germany. 
The war against Napoleon was pan-German or even pan- 
European in its inspiration. It was not until a romantic pity 
arose for oppressed nations like the Venetians, the Poles, the 
Greeks, violated by the selfish imperialism of ambitious dynas- 
ties, that the peoples of Europe awoke to the consciousness of 
their own nationalities. Yet even in this favourable atmosphere 
there is no evidence of an Austrian nationality, as distinct from 
German. It was a concept realized only in the dynasty, the imper- 
ial civil service, and above all in the army: ‘in deinem Lager ist 
Osterreich,’ Grillparzer declared of Radetzky when, in the con- 
fusion of revolution, he sought for a symbol of national unity. 
The struggle with Prussia was essentially one of governments in 
which the people took a regretful part and deplored the solution. 
Under Francis Joseph German nationalism was as suspect as any 
other, and even for the German Austrians the state was never a 
spiritual entity (they spoke mostly of ‘die Monarchie,’ rarely of 
Austria), and when the Imperial and Royal Army broke up and 
Kaiser Karl fled over the frontier, the old Austria disappeared 
with him. There was still local patriotism, indeed, of the Vien- 
nese, the Tirolese, the Styrians, the Carinthians, but scarcely the 
consciousness of belonging to any wider Austrian community of 
race or culture as apart from the German. Lagarde was right 
when he denied the existence of an Austrian soul. 

A rapid and necessarily incomplete survey of literature in 
Austria will bear out these conclusions: “There is no such thing 
as Austrian literature’ roundly declares the Blatter fir die 
Kunst, ‘just as little as there is a Prussian or Bavarian literature. 
An Austrian poet has significance either as a German poet, or 


1 Deutsche Schriften, 1853, p. 35. 
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has none at all.’ Austrian and German literatures in fact run 
parallel courses, and variations occur no more frequently or 
prominently than in other German districts. In the Middle Ages we 
have the same Carolingian missionary activity, the same echoes of 
Cluniac reform, religious and didactic poetry, Minnesang and 
epic. There is little about this poetry which stamps it as anything 
but German; perhaps a sense of tradition, stronger here on these 
marches than elsewhere, and evident in the tenacity with which 
the old heroic stories were cherished when the rest of Germany 
was running after the fashionable craze of the Arthurian epic. 
But the Austrians cannot claim the N7be/ungenlied as their 
exclusive property, and, in its symbolic union of Rhine and 
Danube, it illustrates the co-operation of the numerous German 
tribes which went to its making. Walther von der Vogelweide is 
chiefly distinguishable from other contemporary Minnesingers 
in that he is the greatest poet of them all. 

The same disintegrating influences brought with them similar 
results in Austria as elsewhere: Minnesang degenerated into 
Meistersang, formal epic was dissolved into prose, although, true 
to its traditional bias, Maximilian der letzte Ritter, made a valiant 
effort to preserve the spirit of the old chivalry. But the tide was 
too strong and Vienna became a pioneer in the diffusion of the 
New Learning. The Volkslied of the sixteenth century reaches 
great heights of excellence in Austria as elsewhere in Germany. 
Even the Reformation, and especially the Counter-Reformation 
which assured the predominance of the Catholic faith south of 
the Main, did not affect the cleavage between North and South 
that is sometimes alleged.1 The strolling companies of semi- 
English actors found an equally warm welcome in Austria as in 
Germany. And the Catholic sympathies of the masses, and the 
general love of the theatre, offered in Austria a favourable back- 
ground for the religious drama of which the Jesuits and other 
religious orders were not slow to avail themselves. They were 
merely reviving an art of the popular drama which had been 
active since the later Middle Ages and which had never entirely 
died out. The baroque drama attained its object by mass concen- 
tration on the stage, musical and scenic effects derived from Ita- 
lian opera, and its literary value is not great. But though of 


1 The conflict in Austria is admirably depicted in the historical novels of Enrica von 
Handel-Mazetti: Jesse und Maria and Die arme Margaret. 
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courtly-ecclesiastical origin it caught the popular taste and has 
survived to modern times, feeding and being fed from, the Volks- 
stiick, and even driving its shoots into the regular drama of 
Raimund and Grillparzer. In its Bavarian dress at Ober-Ammer- 
gau it has even obtained world-wide fame, for the Passion Play 
was recast in 1750 by the Viennese Benedictine, Rosner. And, of 
course, the Ober-Ammergau Passionsspiel is only one of a 
number that have survived. 

The remaining baroque literature of Austria does not differ in 
any essential respects from that of the rest of Germany. Indeed, a 
glance at the geographical distribution of German authors during 
the seventeenth century reveals the unexpected fact that Austria 
can claim very few of the most famous baroque writers as its own. 
Grimmelshausen, the greatest of them all, came from the Main 
district; Abraham a Santa Clara, though he spent most of his life 
in Vienna, was a Swabian. The intensive preoccupation of Ger- 
man scholars with the baroque during recent years has given a 
certain artificial importance to the work of a certain Johann Beer 
of St. Georgen in Upper Austria. He is a follower of Grimmels- 
hausen, but even more realistic and more closely attached to the 
soil. But the most characteristic examples of the baroque in 
literature come not from Austria proper, but from Silesia and are 
Angelus Silesius, a convert to Catholicism, and Andreas Gryph- 
ius, a Protestant. 

Austria made conscious efforts during the eighteenth century 
to keep abreast with literary developments in the North: so little 
was it segregated from Germany that Gottsched and Klopstock 
both made abortive attempts to establish themselves in Vienna. 
Joseph von Sonnenfels was a very third-rate Lessing, but he 
carried on the rationalistic tradition with his moral weekly and 
his Letters on the Viennese Stage (1767). Alxinger and Blumauer 
merely vulgarized Wieland, but Denis was the first to translate 
Ossian (1768) and thus preceded Herder in his interest for the 
Folk Song. The foundation of the Viennese Burgtheater by 
Joseph II in 1776 succeeded where similar attempts in Germany 
by Lessing (and later by von Dalberg) failed, because there 
existed in Vienna a society able and anxious to support it. Under 
the able direction of Schreyvogel it soon established itself as the 
greatest stage in German-speaking lands. 


? At Erl or Brixlegg f.i. in a much less sophisticated form. 
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There was characteristically no Sturm und Drang movement 
in Austria, none of that revolutionary phase of Romanticism 
which plays so large a part in German literature. Romanticism 
when it came, came with the wheel full cycle and brought the 
riper critical theories of the Brothers Schlegel and the reactionary 
politics of Adam Miiller and Gentz (‘Metternich’s pen,’ as he has 
been called). German patriotism had been nurtured by Herder’s 
teachings of a community based on tradition and language and it 
was to come to full fruition in the national struggle against 
Napoleon. Yet German patriots, despairing of Prussia, turned in 
1809 to Austria, and North German poets, Kleist, K6érner, 
Arndt, the Brothers Schlegel, even statesmen like Stein and a 
general like Gneisenau, looked for salvation to the Habsburgs. 
An exaltation of the Austrian national idea at the expense of the 
French was artificially whipped up by the historian-politician, 
Baron von Hormayr, and met with support from the patriotic 
circles of the Empress Maria Ludovica and the Archduke Charles 
and in the literary salon of Caroline Pichler. 1809 produced a 
spate of patriotic verse of which Friedrich Schlegel’s Ge/ibde 
and the Lieder désterreichischer Wehrmanner of that ‘poor sin- 
ger’ (as Grillparzer termed him) Heinrich von Collin, are among 
the best. Hormayr’s partial reading of history in favour of the 
Habsburg dynasty in his Osterreichischer Plutarch was meant, 
and indeed served, as a mine of motives for the patriotically- 
minded dramatist. It even aroused an echo in A. W. Schlegel 
when, in his famous lectures delivered in Vienna on Dramatic 
Art, he referred to the chronicles of the Habsburgs as a potential 
source for the dramatist. 

Though he disagreed with Hormayr on almost every count 
and mocked at the Germanizing tendencies of the Pichler circle, 
Grillparzer owed much to their revival of national Austrian 
sentiment. He was no contemner of Napoleon, however, and like 
Goethe, discerned the greatness of the man beneath the tyrant. 
But he perceived the instability of the Habsburg monarchy and 
despaired of its future. He paid his tribute, it is true, to the foun- 
der of the dynasty, Rudolf von Habsburg, in a drama of which 
the titular hero is significantly K6nig Ottokar. And perhaps the 
Viennese censor was less obtuse than usual when he discovered 
in the play a greater sympathy for the Bohemian king than for his 
Austrian hero. Grillparzer was suspicious of the principle of 
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nationality and critical of parliamentary institutions. But he was 
equally distrustful of the Prussians and their military ambitions. 
He found his ideal in the classical humanitarianism of Weimar, 
with its emphasis on individuality. And in keeping with his 
passive Austrian temperament he has more sympathy with the 
psychological drama of Goethe than with the dynamic heroics of 
Schiller. Des Meeres und der Liebe Welien, Sappho, Das goldene 
Fess all testify to the serenity of the great artist of life who, 
like Goethe, had found contentment, even happiness, in resig- 
nation. Perhaps his most typical and characteristically Austrian 
work is Der Arme Spielmann, in which his modest, passive 
hero relinquishes outward happiness almost without a struggle 
but discovers instead the ‘treasure of the humble.’ Grillparzer 
is a traditionalist in literature as in politics and his poetry 
combines many baroque elements in its quietism, its innate 
feeling for the theatre, its assimilation of popular sentiment 
and its synthesis of courtly and middle-class culture. He is both 
the last exponent of the Renaissance and the upholder of the new 
Romanticism. He possesses in addition an instinctive feeling for 
form and sensuous beauty and the musical faculty which was his 
inheritance as a Viennese. 

The pleasant drowsy atmosphere of Vienna, its aloofness from 
life, the dreamlike, timeless existence which Grillparzer charac- 
terized as ‘the Capua of the spirit’ and ‘the land of the Phaeacians,’ 
the negative role necessarily assumed by its citizens under the 
Metternich regime, is nowhere better exemplified than in the 
“Marchendrama’ of Ferdinand Raimund where all the native 
traditions are united, to the exclusion of the foreign classical ele- 
ment still present in Grillparzer. No one can understand Austria 
who does not understand Raimund, and it was most significantly 
to his memory-and not to that of the greater Grillparzer, that pre- 
War Vienna dedicated its municipal theatre. His naive combina- 
tion of every-day life with the ideal world of fairyland, the delight- 
ful sentimentality, thorough good-nature of his lower-middle 
class characters, the inevitable, typically Austrian compromise in 
the happy ending, the tuneful musical numbers—all this repre- 
sents as perfectly as the music of Schubert, the Vienna of the 
Biedermeierzeit, that ‘good old time’ which in early Victorian 
England, Dickens portrayed so well, but with infinitely less 
grace and charm. Compared with Raimund the farcical writer 
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Nestroy is the music-hall comedian who parodies the ‘highbrow’ 
with scathing wit and telling realism, but whose work scarcely 
rises above local interest. 

Austria went through the same period of revolutionary unrest 
which was the answer to the reaction prevalent everywhere in 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars; a mass of political, liberally 
inspired verse was produced which, except for some genuine 
poetry of Anastasius Griin, is now deservedly forgotten. After 
the ill-fated revolution of 1848 and its cruel repression by the 
military, Vienna became more and more pessimistic and passive. 
It is a period of literary stagnation, and only the Burgtheater, 
under Laube, showed any signs of life. The disaster of 1866 
brought the Liberals to the fee and with them the claims of 
commerce and industry, and Vienna gradually assumed the 
aspect of a modern capital. The somewhat ostentatious baroque 
buildings of the Ringstrasse were the outward symbols of the new 
tendencies, and its equivalent in literature is the poetry of Robert 
Hamerling. The events of 1870 quickened the dormant pan- 
Germanism and inspired a pride in the Prussian victories which 
found some expression in literature. Ferdinand von Saar with his 
Novellen aus Osterreich is the chief representative of literature 
in this period; his poetry is like that of his master, Grillparzer, 
unrelieved pessimism. 

Up to the Great War literature in Austria follows the general 
European fashion as set by France. Naturalism, however, so 
strong in Berlin, scarcely influenced Vienna at all, and it is 
characteristic that its faint manifestations soon made way for 
neo-Romanticism. The leader and colporteur of all the new 
movements was the versatile writer, Hermann Bahr, who con- 
stantly mediated between Paris, Berlin and Vienna with literary 
manifestos of bewildering inconsequence. But just as Berlin, 
with Hauptmann and Sudermann, was the citadel of Naturalism, 
Vienna stands at the opposite pole as the headquarters of 
Impressionism. It represents a deeply subjective, spiritual, 
refined attitude to reality, an old-world style suited to a weary, 
sated civilization, easily turning into decadence or neo-Romanti- 
cism. Its English representatives are Swinburne and Wilde, 
though its origins are French. It received great impetus from the 
psycho-analytical school of Freud (centred in Vienna) with its 
insistence on the erotic aspect of the subconscious. Some of its 
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chief manifestations are not unknown in England: Schnitzler’s 
sensational Der Griine Kakadu his symbolistic-erotic Reigen, his 
decadent Anatol and the topically Viennese Liebelei, have all 
been seen on the public or private stage in this country. Professor 
Bernhardi, recently played in London, is the militant reply of 
Schnitzler, the Jew, to the anti-Semitism which was strong in the 
Christian Socialist Vienna of Biirgermeister Lueger; but it is a 
patent proof of its author’s inability to understand a Catholic 
point of view. Peter Altenberg has been called the perfect ex- 
ample of the Impressionist and his work is as inconsequential, 
neurotic, melancholy and fugitive as his personality. And there 
is Beer-Hoffmann and Richard von Schaukal, and, greatest of 
them all, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, many of them Jews, or half- 
Jews, and all of them obsessed with the sensuous aspect of life 
whichis so strong an element in the Viennese tradition. Hofmanns- 
thal combines in his works the artistic forces of the last cen- 
turies: the Catholic, baroque element certainly prevails with its 
violent contrasts, its dream existence, its tragic themes and 
familiarity with death who often has the chief réle: Der Tor und 
der Tod, Der Tod des Tizian, Jedermann (the English Everyman), 
Das Gerettete Venedig (from Otway). There is present, more- 
over, the strong sense of the theatre which makes him the 
ideal partner for the musician, and several of his plays were 
written for Richard Strauss. His work carries the reader into 
a world ‘twixt dreaming and awake’ in which dreams have the 
appearance of reality and passion is unrepressed as in the sub- 
conscious mind. Symbolism, Idealism, neo-Romanticism, Im- 
pressionism, all these forces (Naturalism is a notable exception) 
have gone into his work which is suffused besides with the exotic 
perfumes of the Southern countries on which he feeds his imag- 
ination. His work is full of contrasts: heavy romanticism and 
delicate rococo, Efkira and Ariadne in Naxos, Das grosse 
Salzburger Welttheater and Der Rosenkavalier. It is an att typically 
Austrian and typically Viennese. 

With Hofmannsthal we must close this sketch of the literature 
of Austria. It is admittedly incomplete and, in a sense, misleading, 
for apart from the recently discovered Weinheber, Austrian 
literature has of late years abandoned the capital and taken refuge 
in the provinces, where it pursues a course very like that in 
modern Germany and subscribes to the same watchwords: 
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‘Heimat und Volkstum.’ Such is the work of Richard Billinger, 
Paula Grogger, Franz Karl Ginzkey, Max Mell, J. F. Perkonig, 
most of it inaccessible to English readers who, if they know of 
Austrian literature at all, know it in the guise of an earlier, 
internationally-minded expressionist like Franz Werfel (his 
Spiegelmensch has been called the Austrian Faust), or of a good 

uropean like Stefan Zweig.’ And there should have been more 
than a word on Rilke, whom many call the greatest lyric poet of 
modern Germany, although he is only technically an Austrian, 
and his affinities are rather with the German mystics. But his 
autobiographical novel Ma/te Laurid Brigge (available in an 
English translation) peers deep into the Austrian soul. He and 
the older Stifter, another Bohemian, and Kolbenheyer, native of 
Budapest, Walter von Molo, the Moravian, Friedrich von Gag- 
gem and Bruno Brehm, both from Carniola, and many others, all 
Auslandsdeutsche,’ members of that wider German community 
of race and culture the limits of which have caused such question- 
ing in our Foreign Office; they all gravitated to Vienna at one 
time or another in their lives as to their spiritual home: 


‘Der Osterreicher hat ein Vaterland 

Und liebt’s und hat auch Ursach’, es zu lieben.’ 
These words of Schiller sum up admirably the feelings of these 
“Auslandsdeutsche’ for the tradition-laden atmosphere of Ger- 
man Austria. Both they and their Austrian cousins are still 
loyally and devotedly German in spite of the snubs and slights 
they have received in such profusion from their fellows ‘im 
Reich da driiben.’ For it must be confessed that Germany, and 
North Germany in particular, has treated the Austrian with 
scant courtesy and consideration when he might have looked for 
sympathy and understanding. During the war ‘der dsterreichi- 
sche Waffenbruder’ became almost a term of opprobrium, and at 
the peace, there was less enthusiasm in Germany for the ‘An- 
schluss’ than might have been expected from the propaganda that 
has been made for it since.* There is still in Germany the tendency 
to treat the Austrians as poor relations with a condescension and 
a patronizing tone which the best of them bitterly resent. To the 


1 The only work of this group of writers available in English is Mell’s Apostle Play 
translated by M. V. White in Seven Sacred Plays; 1934, whilst seven volumes of Werfel have 
appeared in — and practically the whole of Zweig. 

There is perhaps still an echo of this attitude in Mein Kampf, vol. Il, p. 329: ‘die fauligen 
staatlichen Leichname, mit denen sich Deutschland im letzten Krieg verbunden hatte.’ 
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middle-class German the Austrian Tirol is merely a cheaper play- 
ground than his own Bavarian Alps, Vienna a city of good 
cooking and light music. But for Austrian culture as a whole, 
apart from its music which is international in its appeal, there is 
less sympathy and understanding: Grillparzer, for instance, for 
some of us the greatest dramatist of the German tongue, is 
comparatively neglected and has not passed over into the general 
cultural consciousness of the German. Now that an Austrian 
rules over Germany this attitude has changed to some extent, and 
will no doubt change still further, but it will take more than fair 
words and fine promises to heal the wounds which the German 
has needlessly and clumsily inflicted upon his more sensitive 
Austrian brother. 

‘Austria is Germany with a difference!’ Was there perhaps after 
all a measure of truth in this statement which confounds the 
logic of the literary historian ? 
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FROM THE ‘STUNDENBUCH’ OF RAINER MARIA 
RILKE 


by GERTRUDE CraiG Houston! 


(Wir diirfen dich nicht eigenmachtig malen . . .) 


E paint Thee not by art of our own making, 

Thou Twilight, out of which the morning rose, 
But, colours from the ancient record taking, 
We use the strokes, the light through darkness breaking, 
By which our Lord did hide what no man knows. 


Like walls the images which Thee surround, 

Till thousand barriers are all about Thee, 

For pious hands a ready way have found 

To hide Thee, when our hearts no longer doubt Thee. 


(Ich lese es heraus aus deinem Wort .. .) 


I read it in the secret of Thy Word, 

And in the tale of every motion 

By which Thy hands—Thy Word was yet unspoken— 
Moved warm and wise to mould the years that fly. 
Thou saidst aloud ‘Come live,’ then whisperedst, ‘Die,’ 
Repeating endlessly th’eternal: ‘Be.’ 

But ere man died, the cry of blood was heard, 

And murder’s scream, which rent all sea and sky, 

Did sound. And see! 

The harmony disturb’d, 

Men’s voices, all confus’d in pain, 

Which would have praised Thee 

And high have raised Thee— 

Bridge o’er the vast abyss— 


Have stammering sought since then in vain 
For more than this:-— 
The fragments of Thy Name. 


1 By kind permission of Herr Anton Kippenberg, Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. 
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(Ich komme aus meinen Schwingen heim...) 


My soul to its home down Heaven doth climb, 
soft-floating with wings unbound. 

I was the song and God, the rhyme, 

still fills my ear with sound. 


Earth-bound again my soul is dumb, 

No voice of song is heard; 

From low-bent head doth silent come 

a purer prayer, God-stirr’d. 

Like rushing wind I shook men’s dreams, 
nor spared their pleasant sleep. 

Far hence I soar’d ’mid angel paeans, 
where Light’s dissolving glory streams— 
God dwells in shadows deep. 


The angels are the winds which round 
His swaying summit blow; 

that they from forth His branches sound 
but as a dream they know. 

Their faith in Light they sing, nor feel 
how dark is God’s dread strength, 
Proud Lucifer did ’mongst them steal 
and hiding find at length. 


He, Prince in realms of dazzling light, 
goes wrapt in burning rays, 

where Nothingness sheds glory bright, 
till blinded he, with scorchéd sight, 
for healing darkness prays. 

He is the shining God of Gain, 
whom Time doth joyful greet, 
who, given power to fearless reign, 
doth oft its anguish meet 

with laughter, oft with cry of pain, 
Time worships at his feet. 


Like wither’d edge of beechen leaf, 
hath God created Time, 
or shining robe of glory brief, 
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cast off with strength sublime, 

when, weary of His endless flight, 

He, who is Depth, did hide 

and, hiding, cheat the years’ poor sight, 
until His hair in streaming might 
embraced Creation wide. 


(Es tauchten tausend Theologen . . .) 


There plunged a thousand theologians 
Into Thy Name’s eternal Night. 

And virgins waken’d to Thy Light, 

and youths, Thy silver-clad custodians, 
have, gleaming, found Thee in the fight. 


Thy labyrinthine ways exploring, 
poet hath brother poet met, 

and each, with kingly grace adoring, 
Thy Name to heav’nly tones hath set. 


Thou art the Twilight, soft and tender, 
whose myst’ry makes all poets one; 

unseen Thou touchest lips, which render 
Thee praise and circle Thee with splendour, 
a Treasure they have lost and won. 


A hundred thousand harps, resounding, 
raise Thee from silence into song, 

Thine ancient winds of Love abounding, 
creations needs and fears confounding, 
in souls of men Thy praise prolong. 


(Gott spricht xu jedem nur, ch er ihn macht .. .) 


God speaks but once to each, ere each doth see the Light, 
then leads him silent forth from out the Night. 

Cloudlike the words to each, ere he aught sees, 

and the God-spok’n words are these: 

Now, driven forth by thy senses, go, 

the utmost bounds of thy longing know, 

Me living show. 
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Flaming like fire, behind all things grow, | 
till they great shadows fling and so | 
ever and wholly hide me. 


And let Beauty entrance, Terror deride thee. 
Bear thou all things nor leave aught untast’d. 
Yet see thou never leave Me. 

Close lies the land 

called Life, nor will’t deceive thee. 


Thou’lt know it right eas’ly, 
hast thou once faced it. 


Give Me thy hand. 




















THE PRESS IN MODERN GERMANY 


by F. B. Arxin-SNEATH 


; HE Press is the key-board on which the Government 

plays.” This is how Dr. Goebbels, Reich Minister of 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment, has described, with his 
usual exuberance, the position of the Press in Germany to-day. 
The remark might seem to imply that every paper was a Govern- 
ment organ, and if that were so, it would hardly be worth while 
to devote an article to the consideration of the German Press. 
But the German newspapers do in fact show certain differences 
among themselves, and together they display certain interesting 
national peculiarities. The Supreme Court, in a recent judgment, 
has described the Press in Germany not as a ‘Government 
Press’ but an ‘ordered Press’—a distinction, some will think, 
without a difference. It is in any case of interest to discover how 
the process of ‘ordering’ is carried out. 

In Germany newspaper production as a commercial under- 
taking had never reached the stage of development represented 
by the big newspaper trusts in England. Germany has had no 
Northcliffe, and the newspapers have in the main remained 
‘newspapers of opinion.’ Before 1933 each of the numerous 
parties had its own particular organs, in the ownership of the 
patty. We find in all no less than 125 group-designations and 
these can be reduced to 50 quite distinct tendencies. No paper 
had the ‘national character’ possessed by the Times, Daily Tele- 
graph or Manchester Guardian in England. 

But not only was the German Press divided into many 
opinion-groups; it was also divided geographically. The majority 
of the population in England read papers which circulate over 
the whole, or greater part, of the country. In Germany the 
majority read only the papers published in the town or district in 
which they live. This is due to the fact that England is far more 
centred on London than Germany is on Berlin. Berlin is the seat 
of the government of the Reich but it is not as yet the cultural 
centre of Germany. For this reason no paper in Germany has a 
circulation approaching that of any of the popular English 
dailies. The paper with the biggest circulation in the Reich is the 
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Vélkischer Beobachter with 420,000 and, with the exception of the 
Berliner Morgenpost (400,000), the Berliner Lokalanzeiger (193,000) 
and the Berliner Volkszeitung (180,000), no ocher dally paper has 
a circulation of over 150,000. The paper with the smallest circu- 
lation, according to the Handbuch der deutschen Tagespresse, is the 
Ottobeurer Volksblatt with 165 copies. Since the process of 
‘ordering’ began about 1,000 orn. ers (out of a total of some- 
thing over 4,000) have disappeared, but it must not be assumed 
from this that there has been a corresponding reduction in the 
number of newspaper-readers. No really reliable figures of 
circulations before 1933 are available, but present statistics show 
a distribution of one paper per 1.06 households, so that the news- 
paper market may be considered as very nearly saturated. 

This ‘group’ or local character of the German Press obviously 
affects the nature of the reading matter provided. The possibility 
in England of one paper having several million subscribers has 
made newspapet-owning attractive to the big capitalist. The 
mass Press, run to make profits rather than to proclaim opinions, 
is dominant, and this state of things has tended to depress the 
intellectual standard. We also have in England a sharp division 
between the ‘popular’ commercial papers selling millions of 
copies a day, and the ‘serious’ papers of opinion with circulations 
of a few hundred thousands. We find no such sharp division in 
Germany. That is not to say that German papers are all on the 
same intellectual level. The Berliner Morgenpost is a more ‘popular’ 
paper than the Frankfurter Zeitung, but the difference is not much 
greater than that between the Daily Telegraph and the Times. The 
sensational daily paper is non-existent in Germany. (The 
Sturmer is a weekly!) There are in Berlin certain papers selling 
only on the streets, such as the B.Z. am Mittag and the Berliner 
Nachtausgabe, known as Boulevardblatter, which ate designed for 
hurried reading in bus or underground and which may give one 
the superficial impression of sensationalism. But in spite of the 
large headlines, and in most cases the absence of a leading article 
and the two or three pages devoted to sport, their aim is the 
serious presentation of news. 

Though the typical German newspaper is a privately owned 
concern in the possession of a family—such as the Manchester 
Guardian in England—several large newspaper concerns have 
been formed in recent years. These are the Hugenberg concern, 
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the Eher Verlag, the former Rudolph Mosse Verlag and the 
Ullstein Verlag. 

Hugenberg, from 1909-18 president of the directorate of 
Krupps, acquired in 1916 the Scherl Press, which had gone 
bankrupt and the chief organ of which was the Conservative 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger. In the following year Hugenberg formed a 
committee of ten men, mostly big industrials, with himself as 
chairman. This committee was to direct the Scherl Press and to 
restore the fortunes of other nationalist and monarchist news- 
papers in the Reich. Its aims were purely political. There was to 
be no distribution of profits, which were to be put back into the 
concern. The Scherl Press not only published its own news- 
papers, but supplied matter, ready set in matrices, to the smaller 
provincial papers. The great advertising agency ‘Ala’ was 
brought under the same ownership, as well as the news agency 
‘Telegraphenunion.’ The largest German film company, the 
Ufa (Universum Film A. G.) is also under Hugenberg’s control. 
Beside the daily Loka/anzeiger, the Scherl Press publishes a 
number of magazines, including the most popular illustrated 
weekly, Die Woche. The Lokalanzeiger is a definitely middle-class 
paper and represented until 1933 the views of the German 
Nationalists. The present government has allowed the Hugen- 
berg Concern to continue without change of ownership. 

The two big Berlin publishing firms, Rudolph Mosse and 
Ullistein, have on the other hand experienced a change of owner- 
ship as a result of the National Socialist revolution. Both these 
firms were definitely democratic and republican. The Rudolph 
Mosse concern owned the Berliner Tageblatt which was until 1933 
probably the German paper most read abroad. Both Rudolph 
Mosse and Ullstein were of Jewish descent, the editors of their 
papers were mostly Jews, and a great part of their subscribers 
(especially to the Berliner Tageblatt) were likewise ‘non-Aryans.’ 
The intellectual standard of the Berliner Tageblatt has always 
been high, and several of its former contributors have remained 
on its staff. The former editor-in-chief was compelled to flee 
abroad in 1933, but the general ‘make up’ of the paper has re- 
mained unchanged, and the present editor, Paul Scheffer, man- 
ages, within the limits set by conformity to National Socialist 
doctrines, to throw light on many problems of foreign politics, 
whilst the London representative, Karl von Stutterheim, con- 
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tinues to send well-informed and illuminating commentaries on 
English affairs. The cheapest Berlin paper the Ber/iner Volkszei- 
tung (evening edition 5 Pf. circulation 180,000) is also published 
by the former Mosse Verlag. It is an afternoon paper expressing 
no particular opinion, and is read by the working and lower 
middle classes in the Berlin area. 

When the present government was formed in 1933 Rudolph 
Mosse was compelled to give up his ownership of the firm, which 
shortly afterwards went bankrupt, and was reorganized as the 
‘Hoch-und Tiefdruck G.M.B.H.’ without any Jewish participa- 
tion. It escaped, however, complete dissolution largely through 
the decision of the ‘Deutsche Arbeitsfront’ to issue their organ 
Der Deutsche from its press. The Ber/iner Tageblatt suffered a loss of 
subscribers, but has managed to maintain itself with a circulation 
at the present time of about 60,000. 

The papers of the Ullstein concern also expressed a democratic 
and republican point of view, though rather less left-wing than 
that of the Mosse papers. The best-known of these was the 
Vossische Zeitung, affectionately known as Tante Voss, one of the 
oldest of German newspapers (founded 1704) and which 
numbered Lessing amongst its contributors. The Vossische 
Zeitung was unable to maintain itself under the present regime 
and had to cease publication in 1934. Other Ullstein papers have 
survived the changed conditions. The Ber/iner Morgenpost, with 
a circle of readers drawn mainly from the working and lower 
middle class, had, until recently, the largest circulation of any 
German paper. It now takes second place to the Vé/kischer 
Beobachter, but sells more copies to-day than it did three years ago, 
a fact which may be due to the dissappearance of the Social De- 
mocratic and Communist Press. It is likely that some, at any 
rate, of the former readers of Vorwdrts and Die rote Fahne now 
purchase the Morgenpost. The B.Z. am Mittag, already mentioned, 
is also published by Ullstein. Another Ullstein publication is the 
weekly Griine Post, much read in the country and by German 
minorities abroad. It is non-political, its contents being of a 
‘magazine’ nature. Its intellectual appeal is somewhat wider than 
that of the English Home Chat. The Ullstein Verlag has retained 
its name, but is now a completely ‘Aryan’ concern. It is com- 
monly believed that the majority of the company’s shares is held 
by Amman, the chairman of the Eher Verlag. Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, published by Eher, is now printed by Ulistein. 
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The National Socialist Party is the owner of the Eher Verlag, 
Munich, which is responsible for the official National Socialist 
Press. The Vd/kischer Beobachter, the chief official organ of the 
party circulates all over the country, but its Berlin edition con- 
tains a supplement, the Ber/iner Beiblatt which gives news of 
special interest to Berliners. There is a similar supplement for 
Munich. The Vé/kischer Beobachter is thus in effect the official 
organ of the Government, since the Gesetz iiber die Einheit von 
Partei und Staat has proclaimed the unity of Party and State. A 
decree of the Reich Minister of the Interior of October 30, 1933, 
laid down that all officials must be readers of the Vé/kischer 
Beobachter. Its official position often gives it the first access to 
news.* 

All newspapers in Germany have now to express the National 
Socialist point of view, but the Vdlkischer Beobachter is more 
actively and consistently propagandist and gives more space to 
speeches made by Party leaders than the other papers. Nearly all 
its contents consist of openly propagandist articles, or news 
presented in such a way as to act as propaganda for National 
Socialism. Thus, in a number chosen at random (January 7, 
1936), the chief headline on the front page is ‘World Freemasonry 
and the Soviets as Wirepullers at Geneva.’ Beneath we find an 
anti-League of Nations article in which we are informed that it is 
the Bolsheviks and the Freemasons who have driven the League 
into inflicting sanctions on Italy ‘in erder to open the gates to 
Communism.’ The other article on the front page is anti-Bol- 
shevik propaganda entitled ‘One Year of Bolshevism.’ We find 
the news of the day on pages, 2, 3 and 4. Page 5 Party news, Page 
6 sporting news, 7 and 8 are devoted to reviews of books, thea- 
tres and films, page 9 contains news of the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
a list of subscribers to the Winter Relief Fund and a long pro- 
paganda article entitled ‘Mobilization of Youth for the State.’ 
Page 10 contains an article on the educational value of stamp- 
collecting, written in the following manner: ‘and this is the most 
profound and beautiful thing that postage stamps can show us; 
they teach us to ponder on the history of our people, how we 
were once without honour and how we have now become proud, 
free and great again through our Leader.’ Page 11 contains travel 
reports from different parts of Germany, page 12 “The German 


1 A semi-official organ, not under the Party, is the Dentsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz, 
read by officials of the Foreign Office. 
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Book,’ page 13 is devoted to articles on the Army and Navy, page 
14 ‘The Civil Servant in the Third Reich.’ In addition there are 
two pages of the Berlin supplement. There is nothing corres- 
ponding to the leading article in an English paper. 

The Angriff is also a National Socialist party paper—the paper 
of the Berlin branch. Originally founded and directed by Dr. 
Goebbels, it is still to a certain extent under his influence. In 
1934 it absorbed Der Deutsche, the organ of the German Labour 
Front, becoming itself the organ of the Labour Front. Its appeal 
is more strictly working-class than that of the Vé/kischer Beo- 
bachter and it is more extreme and sensational than the latter 
paper. From time to time it indulges in personal attacks on indivi- 
duals whom it considers have committed some action reprehen- 
sible from a National Socialist or racial point of view. Politically 
it has little significance. Its circulation is 94,000 and it appears 
every afternoon. 

There are three Berlin papers to-day which are of intellectual 
standing—the Berliner Tageblatt, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
and the Berliner Bérsenzeitung. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
reflected before 1933 the views of the moderate conservative 
People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartei). Its editor, Fritz Klein, 
resigned in 1933 and his place was taken by Karl Silex, who was 
the paper’s representative in London until 1933 and is the author 
of a successful book on England, entitled John Bull at Home. The 
Berliner Borsenzeitung was founded in 1855 as a commercial paper, 
was until 1933 German Nationalist in its politics, and is to-day 
read largely in banking and commercial circles. 

Of the provincial newspapers the Frankfurter Zeitung is worthy 
of especial note. This, like the Bérsenzeitung, was originally a 
commercial paper and even to-day half its pages are devoted to 
commercial news, though the literary articles which appear in the 
Sunday edition are of outstanding excellence. Politically it was, 
until 1933, democratic and liberal in tendency, but not attached 
to any party, and even to-day it enjoys a certain independence. 
It is not possible to obtain from official sources any information 
as to the ownership of the Frankfurter Zeitung, but it is generally 
believed that it is in the possession of the big and very powerful 
chemical trust, the ‘I. G. Farben’ and there is also a persistent 
rumour that the Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath, exercises 
a considerable influence on the paper. The editor, Rudolf Kir- 
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cher, is the author of a book, entitled How the English Do It, 
which gives a very sympathetic account of English democratic 
institutions. The articles appearing in the Frankfurter Zeitung on 
world politics are of the very highest journalistic standard, but 
the paper, with its liberal tradition, is not popular in extreme 
National Socialist circles, and on several occasions it has been 
attacked in the Party organs. The peculiar position it occupies in 
the German newspaper world is reflected in the fact that up till 
last July it was the only German paper which was permitted in 
Austria. Since the Austro-German agreement of July 11, 1936, 
the Austrian authorities have lifted the bann on the following 
papers: the Berliner Tageblatt, Berliner Borsenzeitung, Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Leipziger Neuester Nachrichten, and Essener 
Nationalzeitung. The two latter are provincial papers with a 
long and honourable tradition. Other provincial papers of im- 

rtance are the Méanchner Neueste Nachrichten, the Kélnische 

olkszeitung (Catholic), the Ké/nische Zeitung, the Stutigarter Neues 
Tageblatt, the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. The only Jewish paper 
now appearing is the C.V. Zeitung, the paper of the Jewish 
organization ‘Centralverein fiir deutsche Staatsangehdrige 
Jiidischen Glaubens.’ It is a weekly. 

A rather curious survival is the Kreuzyzeitung a formerly ultra- 
conservative and monarchist paper, founded in 1846. It proclaims 
the fact that Bismarck was once its contributor, and it seems to be 
read mainly be ex-army officers and members of the conservative 
land-owning class. It still bears on its front page the motto 
‘Vorwirts mit Gott fiir K6nig und Deutschland’—in spite of the 
fact that the question of the monarchy may not even be publicly 
discussed to-day. Its circulation is only 20,000. 

The large number of local papers with very small circulations 
has been made possible by the existence of so-called ‘Matern- 
biiros’ which, for a moderate payment, will deliver articles of 
general interest and also political and news matter, and will 
supply these actually in the form of matrices, ready set for print- 
ing. The local paper can then print directly from these. The 
National Socialist government has put a stop to the founding of 
new papers. But before 1933 it was extremely easy to found a 
newspaper in Germany, since practically the whole of the con- 
tents could be obtained ready set from a ‘Maternbiiro’ and all 
that was necessary was to add the title and a small amount of local 
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news. Thus very little capital outlay was needed. The ‘Matern- 
biiros’ had amalgamated before 1933 to form two large concerns, 
and these displayed no special political tendency, since the matter 
supplied had to appeal to a very large circle of readers of different 
political views. 

Germany possesses no outstanding weeklies like the English 
Spectator ot The New Statesman. Before 1933 there were a number 
of political weeklies of a highly partisan character, such as the 
extreme left-wing Tagebuch and We/ltbihne. These have naturally 
disappeared, and few political weeklies remain. Die Deutsche 
Zukunft, edited by the Dr. Fritz Klein, an authority on foreign 
affairs and former editor of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, has a 
circulation of 30,000 and costs 20 pf. It is probably read by former 
readers of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung with German Nationalist 
leanings who have remained true to Dr. Klein. 

Das Schwarze Corps, the weekly organ of the S.S. (the Black 
Guards) has a circulation of over 180,000 and is a vigorous and 
lively paper. It proclaims the ideas of Alfred Rosenberg and 
catries on hae iy ower against the Christian Churches. The 
Roman Catholic Church is the special object of its hostility. 

The St#érmer, the weekly organ of Julius Streicher, the National 
Socialist District Leader of Franconia, is purely for home con- 
sumption. It exists solely to carry on anti-Semitic propaganda, 
and in towns and villages all over Germany it is displayed on 
special red notice-boards in the streets. Between May and July 
1936 the Sturmer gradually disappeared from the notice-boards in 
Berlin and was replaced by other Party papers. Whether it will 
return remains to be seen. It attempts to foment and keep alive 
anti-Jewish feeling by means of articles and also photos. An 
example of such photos is one of a Jewish butcher standing in 
front of his shop; in one corner of the picture one can discern a 
schoolgirl hurrying along the street, and beneath we read “The 

ewish butcher X in the town of Y, with the face of the Talmud 
oe looks at a German Girl.’ The reading matter consists largely 
of attacks on individual Jews who are said to have committed 
‘racial pollution’ with German women, or other crimes. In one 
number (January 1936) there is a contribution from ‘our special 
correspondent’ in London who writes that according to ‘official 
police reports’ last year 50,000 girls disappeared, all of them 

1 Dr. Klein died in June 1936, but the paper has continued unchanged. 
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having been lured into the Jewish East End of London, nomin- 
ally for domestic service, but actually in most cases for immoral 
purposes. The Sérmer also publishes photos of ‘Aryan’ Germans 
entering Jewish shops, such people being pilloried as ‘traitors to 
the People.’ 3 

Any account of the German Press would be incomplete which 
did not mention the Berliner I//ustrierte, published by Ullstein 
Verlag. It has a circulation of over 1.1 millions and is probably 
the best cheap illustrated paper in the world. It costs only 20 pf. 
and provides about fifteen pages of excellent photographs, two or 
three serial stories of a fairly high standard and one or two articles. 
The Leipziger I/lustrierte, Miinchner I/lustrierte, and the Hamburger 
I/ustrierte are modelled strictly on the Berliner I/lustrierte. The 
I/lustrierter Beobachter is published by the Eher Verlag on the 
same model, but is National Socialist. 

Germany has never possessed a humorous weekly similar in 
character to the English Punch. Before 1933 the two leading 
humorous papers were the Munich Stmp/izissimus, and the 
Berlin K/adderadatsch. Both these papers had a history reaching 
back long before the war. Under William Il Stmp/izissimus had 
been a thorn in the side of the government and continued during 
the Republic to be anathema to all who were not of the Left. It 
had collected on its staff a number of first-rate artists. We have 
nothing in England similar to the virulent and flaring coloured 
cartoons which were its characteristic feature. K/adderadatsch was 
originally a paper of the conservative opposition to Bismarck. 
After the war it was nationalist and anti-republican. It has now 
stopped publication. Stmp/lizissimus continues—‘gleichgeschal- 
tet? and emasculated. The National Socialist Die Brennessel, 
published by the Eher Verlag, is in its external appearance 
exactly like its former left-wing opponent. It was founded to 
fight for National Socialism with the weapons of Simp/lizissimus. 

The monthly magazines may be divided roughly into three 
categories: entertainment, politics and literature. In the first 
category—Strand, Pearsons, Nashs, etc., in England—we have Das 
Magazin, Der Querschnitt Westermanns Monatshefte, Vellhagen und 
Klasings Monatshefte—each costing one mark. Das Magazin is 
approximately equivalent to the English Strand. The Querschnitt 


1 Banned from October 11 for publishing a Gloss of foreign terms, amongst which 
‘journalism’ is described as ‘tight-rope walking between the lines.’—(Eb.) 
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caters for a more sophisticated public. Its contents are mainly 
humorous essays, sometimes all on the same subject; thus there 
has been one number on England, another on London. It also 
contains many photographs and drawings. Westermanns Monats- 
hefte and Vellhagen und Klasings Monatshefte are much more 
serious in tone than either of the two magazines just mentioned. 
The majority of its readers are to be found among the provin- 
cial middle-class. One sees Westermanns and Vellhagen und Kla- 
sings more in dentists’ and doctors’ waiting-rooms than in railway- 
trains, where the 20 pf. illustrated weekly predominates. There 
are far fewer monthly short-story magazines in Germany than in 
England. 

Among the political monthlies we have Die Tat which before 
1933 was the most important magazine of the Right. The articles 
which now appear in it deal mainly with questions of world 
politics. Die Hi/fe, bi-monthly, used formerly to be of a Liberal- 
Right-Wing (German Peoples’ Party) tendency. Though its 
circulation is small (about 3,000) we mention it here because it 
exhibits on the whole a remarkable independence of outlook. 
Die Europaische Revue is under the direction of Prince Rohan 
and has been in existence for twelve years. It deals not only with 
European politics but also with literature and other subjects. 
Thus in a recent number there was an article by Sir James Jeans 
on the New Physics and another by Thomas Greenwood on 
‘English Philosophy at the Present Day.’ Arthur Zickler contri- 
butes a monthly diary of events in the Third Reich. 

Purely National Socialist is the Nasional Soxialistische Monats- 
hefte, founded in 1930 under the direction of Hitler, and now 
under Alfred Rosenberg. As well as essays on politics and 
“Weltanschauung’ it publishes literary articles on writers and 
musicians of the Third Reich. We also find in this magazine 
reproductions, sometimes coloured, of the work of approved 
modern German artists. A specially interesting feature is the 
monthly article “Zur weltanschaulichen Lage’ which gives us the 
only account published anywhere in the German Press of the 
progress of the religious dispute with the Christian Churches— 
a subject which the daily Press is seldom allowed to mention. 
Another monthly feature is a review of all the theatres in the 
Reich and criticisms of new films. 

A very curious phenomenon in the German magazine world of 
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to-day is Ludendorff’s fortnightly Am Heiligen Onell Deutscher 
Kraft—Ludendorffs Halbmonatschrift (At the sacred source of 
German Strength—Ludendorff’s Half-monthly). The ‘source of 
German strength’ to which General Ludendorff and his wife, 
Mathilde, wish to lead the German nation is primitive German 
paganism. Christianity is, according to them, a Jewish religion 
which has been responsible for all the evils which have befallen 
the German people in the course of its history. The Free Masons 
and the Roman Catholic Church are the special objects of Luden- 
dorff’s hostility; he sees their hidden hand in every sphere of 
human activity. Did the truly German Schiller die a natural 
death? ‘No’ says Mathilde “he was poisoned by Free Masons with 
Goethe’s connivance.”! Goethe, according to the Ludendorffs, 
was a Free Mason and his work must be rejected by all true 
Germans. It may be thought that these ideas are too grotesque to 
be of any importance—but General Ludendorff enjoys a consider- 
able prestige, and his magazine has a circulation of over 70,000. 
Perhaps the most amusing part of the magazine are the advertise- 
ments, particularly the notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 
Thus at random in the number July 5, 1936:—‘‘On the 
11 Lindings’ (~June) a strong German Heathen Boy was born to 
us. We call him Gunnar’, and there are many advertisements 
like the following: ‘Idealistic German heathen woman, age 34, 
widow, seeks exchange of ideas with similarly disposed German 
man.’ We learn too from the same pages that there are heathen 
tailors and dressmakers, pagan insurance agents and heathens 
who make paper bags. 

In the sphere of the more strictly literary magazines we have, 
first of all, the Newe Rundschau, issued by S. Fischer, publishers of 
Gerhart Hauptmann and other modern German writers of inter- 
national reputation. Gerhart Hauptmann, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Fritz von Unruh, Rudolf Kayser, Oscar Loerke, S. Saenger, 
Ferdinand Bruckner, and many other outstanding writers were 
among its former contributors. Eminent foreign authors, such as 
Bernard Shaw, Joseph Conrad, Lytton Strachey, André Gide, 
Paul Valéry, also contributed to the Newe Rundschau. Articles of a 
political as well as literary character appeared in its pages, its 
political tendency being broadly liberal. To many it was surpris- 


1 The ‘Weimar Goethe Gesellschaft’ has thought it necessary to refute these allegations in 
a recent volume edited by Max Hecker, Schillers Tod, 1935. 
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ing that the Newe Rundschau was able to survive the National 
Socialist Revolution. However, it not only continued publica- 
tion, but maintained its former literary traditions, resisting the 
‘unification’ which overtook nearly all other papers. Politics, to 
be sure, disappeared from its pages, but it has continued to open 
its columns to writers such as Thomas Mann and Hermann 
Hesse, who are anything but “personae gratae’ with the Third 
Reich. 

Die Literatur confines itself to articles of literary criticism and 
its contributors are critics of established reputation, such as 
Oscar Walzel. Die Neue Literatur is edited by Will Vesper, the 
well-known author of the novel, Das harte Geschlecht (a novel 
which expressed National Socialist ethical ideals). It is definiticly 
and pugnaciously National Socialist. The literary weekly, Die 
Literarische Welt enjoyed a wide circulation before 1933 and 
fought all that was ‘Right Wing’ in literature. The political 
change naturally led to ‘reorganization,’ but the paper failed to 
maintain itself, and come to an end in 1935. It has since been 
revived as Das Deutsche Wort but is now without significance. 

If one wishes to know which books are approved of—or 
disapproved of—ofhicially, one must read Biicherkunde, the organ 
of the Reichstelle zur Forderung des deutschen Schrifttums, a 
department specially set up by the Government to watch over 
German book production. The book reviews in this magazine 
are therefore of peculiar importance. 

Das Innere Reich is edited by two authors, Paul Alverdes and 
Karl Benno von Mechow, who are in the first rank of those ‘close 
to Nature’ writers, so much favoured in Germany to-day. Their 
magazine is not narrowly partisan, but most of its contributors 
express that romantic longing for what is simple and primitive 
which is so characteristic of the modern German literary move- 
ment. Most of the contributions are poetry or imaginative 
prose." 

Since the coming to power of the National Socialists the Ger- 
man Press has been organized as part of the Corporate State. 
The National Socialist view of the Press is that it is an instrument 
of the State, like the defence forces or the police. Its function is 
the education of the masses in accordance with National Socialist 


1 Banned for an indefinite period (October 11) for ‘besmirching the character of Frederick 
the Great.’—(Eb.) 
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ideals. This conception is of course absolutely incompatible with 
the freedom of the Press as we understand freedom in England. 
It must be remembered in this connection that National Socialist 
ideals are not merely political, but are applicable to nearly all 
human activities. Freedom of the Press no longer exists in Ger- 
many to-day. National Socialists, however, maintain that the 
German Press is in a sense freer than in other countries, since the 
journalist is not dependent on the goodwill of a capitalist em- 
ployer, but may write what he likes so long as it is not displeasing 
to the Government. To discuss this point of view further would 
take us beyond the scope of this article. Every paper in Germany 
is compelled to express the views of the Government, and the 
journalist is encouraged to think of himself as a kind of Civil 
Servant, a servant of the State.! 

The organization of all journalists in one body was brought 
about by the Schriftleitergesetz (Journalists? Law) of October 4, 
1933. [his law applies to all papers or magazines publishing any 
matter of a political nature. Scientific, technical and purely liter- 
ary magazines are therefore not within its scope. No one may be 
a regular contributor to a political paper or magazine, within the 
meaning of the Act, who is not a member of the Reichsverband der 
deutschen Presse (German Press Association). The members of this 
organization are called ‘Schriftleiter.’ Editors, formerly known 
as ‘Chefredakteure’ are called ‘Hauptschriftleiter.’ To become 
‘Schriftleiter’, i.e., to be allowed to contribute to any German 
‘political’ paper—a journalist must: 

1. Be of German nationality. 

2. Be of non-Jewish descent and not married to anyone of 

Jewish descent. 

3. Have undergone a period of apprenticeship of at least a 
year on some paper and have shown during this period 
that he has the necessary ability. 

“‘Presseschulen’ have been started for the training of journalists 
and ‘Schulungslager’ (Training Camps), but at present only a 
small number go to such schools and camps. Further conditions 
refer to the applicant’s personal character. Writers for the pre- 
1933 ‘Marxist’ papers are excluded from the profession of jout- 


nalism. The act also lays down that no journalist may write any- 

1 Paragraph I of the Journalists’ Laws states that the journalist follows a ‘Public call- 
ing’ (Offentliche Aufgabe) and in the appendix to the Law it is laid down that “The Press is, 
by its very nature, a public institution.’ 
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thing which is in any way injurious to the interests of the German 
Reich. There is a further clause which provides for the setting up 
of sub-organizations to deal with the welfare of journalists, e.g., 
pensions, sickness insurance, etc.—and of ‘courts of honour’ to 
settle disputes between journalists and to inflict punishments for 
professional misconduct. The Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Presse is in its turn a sub-organization of the Reichspressekam- 
mer (Press Chamber), which includes beside the journalists all 
who work for the Press—the owners (who must prove ‘Aryan’ 
descent from the year 1800) the printers, typists, etc. This again 
forms one of the seven chambers of the Reichskulturkammer 
(Chamber of Culture). The other six chambers are for authors, 
radio, film, music, and the plastic arts. The president of the 
Reichskulturkammer is the Minister of Propaganda. The object 
of the Reichskulturkammer is to enable the Government to 
supervise the whole field of literary and artistic activity. 

Every day the editors of the Berlin newspapers and the repre- 
sentatives of provincial newspapers in Berlin are summoned to a 
‘Press Conference’ organized by the Ministry of Propaganda. 
They are also summoned on special occasions of crisis such as 
that when the Rhineland was reoccupied. At this conference 
the government gives any directions which it may think necessary 
as to the attitude to be adopted towards events of the day, and 
there is also a general discussion. In addition printed ‘Richtlinien’ 
(directions) are issued to the editors of all papers. It is not pos- 
sible for an outsider to obtain a copy of this document. 

It is now illegal for a newspaper to be in the ownership of a 
joint-stock company, as this is held to be incompatible with the 
National Socialist idea of personal responsibility. There must be 
some definite individual owner responsible for each paper, and 
every owner must be a member of the Reichspressekammer. 
Exemption from this law may be granted at the discretion of the 
Minister of Propaganda. The National Socialist press is not sub- 
ject to the law. 

It is also illegal to publish any newspaper representing a 
particular point of view other than that of the National Socialists, 
or appealing only to readers of a certain confession. This has 
meant the end of the specifically Roman Catholic Press. The law 
is interpreted so strictly that a paper publishing on its front page 
the Roman Catholic festivals would be banned. Formerly the 
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Catholic papers did not appear on the Feast Days of the Church 
They are now compelled to appear on all days on which the 
other papers are published. One can therefore no longer speak of 
a ‘Catholic’ daily Press, although former Catholic papers, such as 
the Kélnische Volkszeitung and the Berlin Germania still exist. 
Religious weeklies and monthlies are permitted, but are for- 
bidden to publish articles of a ‘controversial’ nature, a provision 
which is capable of wide interpretation. There is a special 
“Fachschaft’ (department) in the Reichsverband der deutschen 
Presse for the religious Press. 

The future of the German Press depends on the political future 
of Germany. Government spokesmen assert that the present 
period of strict control is only temporary and that freedom of the 
Press will be restored when the general public and the journalists 
in particular have become thoroughly imbued with National 
Socialist ideals, and when the idea of the Community of the 
Nation (Volksgemeinschaft) has been completely realized. It is 
not, however, admitted that lack of freedom of opinion is in itself 
an evil. 

Since 1933 there has been a considerable increase in the sale of 
foreign newspapers in Germany. The Basler Nachrichten (banned 
since July 1935), for instance, had a circulation in Germany of 
60,000 a day. The Manchester Guardian Weekly is on sale all over 
Germany! and the [7mes and other foreign papers are read in the 
big cities. But these papers are obviously not purchased by the 
working classes. The circulation of the Imes in Germany is 
5,000-6,000. The popular English newspapers are hardly to be 
seen. 

In bringing this article to a close we are conscious of having 
left certain questions unanswered, questions which every reader 
will most certainly ask. We have made no attempt to estimate the 
influence of the Press on public opinion or to indicate the attitude 
of the newspaper-reader to what is presented to him. Do the 
readers believe all they read? Is there an increasing tendency to 
scepticism? Unfortunately it is not possible to give an answer to 
such questions, since no views other than those approved by the 
authorities can be openly expressed. 


1'fhe Manchester Guardian has now been banned for three months (July 13). 
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THE BERLIN STAGE 1935-6 
by W. D. Rosson-Scotr 
feria doubt the most successful playwright of the 


present theatrical season in Berlin has been William 
Shakespeare. Not only have more of his plays been performed 
than of any other single author, old or new, German or foreign, 
but the full resources of the State and of the best producers in 
Germany to-day have been expended on his works. Moreover, it 
is not only the better-known plays that have been performed. 
Pericles, The Winter’s Tale, the Two Gentlemen of Verona and Mea- 
sure for Measure have drawn large and enthusiastic audiences, as 
well as the more usual Lear, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, As You 
Like It and The Taming of the Shrew. 

The most ambitious of these productions were those of 
Hamlet and Lear at the State Theatre. Werner Krauss’ acting of 
the part of Lear was a great achievement, and even if some of the 
imaginative quality of the play was lost, enough was left to belie 
those who maintain that Lear is not for the stage. 

The Hamlet performance was less satisfactory. The part of the 
Prince was taken by Gustav Griindgens, Director of the Prussian 
State Theatres, a good producer and a brilliant actor, whose play- 
ing of Mephisto in the Goethe Centenary production of Faust 
at the State Theatre will not easily be forgotten by those who had 
the luck to see it. But Hamlet is no Mephisto and Griindgens’ 
acting of the part suffered from an inconsistency in the interpreta- 
tion, which was at times expressionistic, at times naturalistic, but 
never, it must be confessed, poetically imaginative. Indeed 
the whole production suffered from a lack of imagination, a 
certain literal-mindedness—to be seen for instance in the Viking 
stage settings, which were presumably meant to reproduce the 
age of the Nordic if somewhat misty Amleth, but only succeeded 
in making Horatio and his fellows on the battlements look for all 
the world like Eskimo fishermen or polar explorers. 

This lack of imagination is common indeed to many German 
performances, though in other respects they are often excellent. 
For there is no doubt that the general standard of German stage 
production and acting remains a high one. Though many of the 
best actors have left the country, there are enough actors of real 
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distinction remaining (especially in the Berlin State theatres) to 
ensure a number of memorable performances. 

Mention may here be made of the theatrical productions of the 
Jiidischer Kulturbund, which employs some at least of the actors 
who have lost their position for racial reasons. This organization 
has been in existence since 1933 and the plays produced by its 
Berlin branch include Lessing’s Nathan (not allowed in Aryan 
theatres) Othello, Twelfth Night, Candida and You Never Can Tell, 
Hebbel’s Judith and Zweig’s Jeremias. 

Apart from the State theatres with their two excellent pro- 
ducers, Jiirgen Fehling and Gustav Griindgens, the best acting 
and productions are to be seen at Max Reinhardt’s old theatre, 
the Deutsche Theater, now under the efficient guidance of his 
pupil, Heinz Hilpert. Here too several good Shakespeare per- 
formances have been given lately. But perhaps the most interesting 
of the Shakespeare productions on the Berlin stage this season 
was that of Pericles. It was given in the Rose Theater, a suburban 
theatre in the East End of Berlin, which usually provides Berlin 
farces or musical comedies and only occasionally ventures into 
the classics. The Pericles production was an unqualified success, 
a piece of true theatre, a mixture of pantomime, blood and thun- 
der melodrama and expressionism, which if not always faithful 
to the original text was both effective and beautiful and much 
appreciated by the audience. 

Of other English dramatists Shaw has been represented by his 
less controversial works: Pygmalion, Candida, and St. Joan (a su- 
perb production with Paula Wessely as the perfect incarnation of 
Shaw’s heroine); and Oscar Wilde by The Ideal Husband. Wilde 
indeed seems—somewhat strangely—to have been taken under 
the special protection of the authorities. The unsuspecting 
Englishman may be forgiven for feeling some surprise at being 
informed in the note to his programme that the usual conception 
of Oscar Wilde as the decadent aesthete is both superficial and 
false, and has blinded subsequent geaerations to the true Oscar 
Wilde: Oscar Wilde the fighter, who lashed with his pitiless 
irony the mockers and cynics, the ‘hemmungslosen Ich-Men- 
schen’ of his decadent age and saw to it in his plays that the 
simple, upright, clear-thinking men and women should win 
through to their rightful position of ‘zukunfttragender Verant- 
wortung.’ 
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It may seem that an undue space has been devoted to things 

English in this short review, but this certainly reflects the actual 
state of affairs on the Berlin stage this season. For the produc- 
tions of German plays, old or new, cannot be said to have equal- 
led in importance those we have been considering. The perform- 
ances of the German classics, for instance, have been remarkable 
neither for their quality nor their quantity. Of Lessing nothing 
has been performed this season in Berlin (though it should be 
added that the statistics for the whole Reich show Minna von 
Barnhelm to have been the most frequently performed German 
classic in this period. These statistics also reveal the curious fact 
that the most frequently performed play of Shakespeare’s after 
The Shrew has been The Comedy of Errors). Of Goethe we have had 
Gétz, Stella, Egmont, Iphigenie and Faust I; of Schiller only Kabale 
und Liebe; of Kleist Katchen von Heilbronn and Der Prinz von Hom- 
burg; and of Hebbel Maria Magdalene and Gyges und sein Ring. 
_ The same is true of modern German productions; there is 
nothing remarkable to record. The State theatres have done 
their best with the historical plays of approved dramatists like 
Hanns Johst, Hans Rehbérg or Wolfgang Goetz (mostly dealing 
with Prussian history), who are either National-Socialists or 
pronouncedly nationalist in their attitude. But one has only to see 
a historical play of real calibre like St. Joan to realize the weakness 
of these efforts, despite the almost invariable excellence of the 
acting and production expended on them. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the plays we have 
been considering form only a small section of the repertory of the 
Berlin theatres. The greater part of it—and more than formerly 
—1is occupied by the farces and musical comedies which form the 
stock in trade of the theatre in every great capital. 

Mention must here be made of two National-Socialist institu- 
tions which are designed to enable the mass of the people to see 
good drama at greatly reduced prices. The first is “Kraft durch 
Freude,’ to which every member of the ‘Arbeitsfront’ (i.e., all 
organized workers) automatically belongs. This vast organiza- 
tion runs two theatres in Berlin, the Volksoper and the Theater 
des Volkes. The latter provides a mixed fare, mainly classics 
{this season The Taming of the Shrew, Gotz von Berlichingen and Peer 
Gynt have been given) with an occasional revue or operette 
thrown in. There is a uniform price of 50 pfennigs (6d.) and lots 
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are drawn for the seats, so that all have a chance of the best. The 
performances are usually, but not always, restricted to members 
of ‘Kraft durch Freude.’ It is true that the artistic level of the 
performances is not of the highest, but at least the organization 
gives scores of people, who would otherwise never enter a 
theatre, the chance to see good plays and operas at least 
adequately performed. 

The other organization—the ‘N.S. Kulturgemeinde’—does 
not embrace nearly so many people, and hence cannot provide 
such large reductions. There is a subscription fee of one mark a 
year and for this each member is entitled to a reduction of about 
so per cent. In Berlin (the conditions vary in different centres) 
the most important theatres reserve one evening a week for the 
organization, and to these performances ordinary members of 
the public are not admitted, or only in small numbers. 

What National-Socialism demands of the drama is that it shall 
be ‘volksverbunden,’ i.e., of the people and for the people, if not 
actually by the people. True to this principle the greatest 
successes of the present season in Berlin have been two ‘Volks- 
stiicke’ of town and country life respectively: Krach im Hinter- 
haus and Wenn der Hahn krabt. These were effective if un- 
assuming trifles, the first of which allowed, incidentally, some 
mild criticism of certain aspects of the present regime—of a sort, 
however, sufficiently tempered to meet with the benediction of 
the powers that be. Though these ‘Volksstiicke’ and the histori- 
cal plays of the Johst-Rehberg type already mentioned reflect 
certain aspects of the New Germany, the true National Socialist 
drama, the creative work of the imagination which shall give liv- 
ing expression in satisfactory form to the essentials of the Nation- 
al Socialist Weltanschauung, is still to come. Those who show 
impatience-at the delay in its appearance are told that Rome was 
not built in a day, and that the creative force of National Social- 
ism must have time to develop and experiment before it can 
produce an artistic manifestation worthy of itself. This argument 
might be easier to accept if the process did not tend, alas, to stifle 
creative experiment on less orthodox lines. 
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by L. A. WILLouGHBY 
Hanns Johst. 


HILST lecturing in Germany this summer the Editor had 

the opportunity of witnessing in Munich a play which 
must be accounted one of the chief theatrical successes of the 
year, Thomas Paine, by Hanns Johst, the President of the Reichs- 
schriftumskamer. A special performance was arranged for the 
benefit of the ‘N.S. Kulturgemeinde,’ then sitting in conference 
in Munich, and since the play was again presented in Berlin on 
the occasion of the Olympic Games, we may assume that its 
ideology meets with the cordial approval of the Minister of Pro- 
paganda. As such, apart from any question of its intrinsic merit, 
it must necessarily prove of interest to the student of German 
mentality. 

Hanns Johst first came into prominence at the time when 
Expressionism was rife in German literature, and the very title of 
his first important play, Der Junge Mensch, ein ekstatisches Sxena- 
rium (1916), is typical of that movement of revolt against tradi- 
tion and authority. It is at the same time a confession of the 
author, and a retrospect. In contrast with most of his contem- 
porary Expressionists who were Jews and internationalists, 
Johst was nationally minded: ‘I am a German,’ he wrote, ‘and I 
know that life cannot submit in the long run to the tyranny of the 
intellect,’ More and more he turned to what he calls ‘verdichteter 
Realismus”! implying not Naturalism in its established sense, nor 
even old-fashioned ‘poetischer Realismus,’ but the artist’s con- 
sciousness of being at one with the world which he is portraying. 
Poetry derives from personality, not from physical laws (Natura- 
lism), nor from psycho-analytical systems (Expressionism); and 
personality can best be expressed in dramatic form. 

Gradually, by an aesthetic development of which the dramas 
Der Einsame (1917), (the decline and fall of the poet Grabbe), and 
Der Kénig (1920), (the tragedy of the idealist out of touch with 
reality), mark the several stages, Johst turned from self to 
otherness, from the individual to the community. The novel 

1 His definition: ‘dichten heisst dicht sein’ is, to say the least, unfortunate. ‘Dichten,’ a 
loan-word from the Latin ‘dictare,’ has no etymological connection with ‘dicht.’ 
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Kreuzweg (1922) depicts a country doctor who knows no ambi- 
tion but selfless devotion to his patients, just as Luther, in the 
drama Propheten (1923), feels not only spiritual communion with 
his flock, but is also attached to it by common ties of blood and 
tradition. 

In Schlageter (1933), Johst has taken the final step and identified 
this community of thought and feeling with National Socialism. 
But in Thomas Paine (1927) the political intention is less crassly 
expressed. It is only, however, by doing considerable violence to 
history that the author had succeeded in fitting the hero into his 
ideology. Thomas Paine, the would-be ‘reformer of England,’ 
the revolutionary democrat, the violent pamphleteer and famous 
author of the Age of Reason and the Rights of Man, the opponent 
of Burke and the recalcitrant member of the French Convention, 
that Thomas Paine may at first sight seem an odd bedfellow for 
Martin Luther and Leo Schlageter. But in the eyes of his author 
Thomas Paine is the individualist who sinks his personality in 
the community, a kind of pied-piper (‘verdammter Musikant’ 
Washington terms him) who with his insidious strains cajoles 
the revolted colonists almost against their will into fervent belief 
in a yet unborn American nation. And then, when independence 
is won, Paine goes to Paris as an emissary of the United States 
Government. He is acclaimed as the champion of freedom, but 
the unstable, bloodthirsty rabble turns against him when he 
pleads for clemency for its fallen king. He is thrown into prison 
as a royalist and languishes for seventeen years (it was in fact 
barely ten months!) forgotten by friend and foe. Pardoned as an 
afterthought by the French, when his American associates had 
forsaken him, he returns to Philadelphia only to discover that 
his very name has fallen into oblivion. In despair he hurls himself 
into the harbour to seek his old comrades in death. And then, 
with dramatic irony, those very Americans who had just denied 
all knowledge of his existence sing over his dead body the stirring 
song with which he had once fanned the flagging spirits of his 


1In reality Paine died in his bed in 1809 and was buried at New Rochelle. In 1819 
William Cobbett caused his remains to be disinterred and removed to England, since when 
all traces of them have been lost. Lessing reminded us long ago that it was permissible for 
the dramatist not to know certain facts which were familiar to every schoolboy: ‘Den 


Dichter vor den Richterstuhl der Geschichte fiihren . . . heisst ihn und seinen Beruf 
verkennen.’ There would seem no need for Herr Johst to cover his deviations with the 
dubious statement which concludes the ‘historische Daten’ to his play: ‘Paines Ende ist 


unbekannt!’ 
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comrades as they lay sick in body and soul around the camp fire. 
It is a truly fine paean of America’s empty spaces and endless 
forests, of its great mountains and mighty rivers with the bright 
stars shining overhead: 


Was ware das Meer, 
Wenn es die Fliisse nicht speisten ... 
Die Fliisse Amerikas! . . ? 


and then the answer: 
Nichts ware Amerika, 


Waren wir Amerikaner nicht, 
Wir, Kameraden, wir! 


Though Tom Paine’s body (like John Brown’s) ‘lies a rotting in 
the grave,’ his soul, too, ‘goes marching on.’ Or, as Johst puts it 
more poetically in his Preface: ‘Er geht verloren als pers6nliches 
Schicksal, um Melodie zu werden.’ The individual is nothing, the 
nation everything. 

Thomas Paine is full of telling situations and dramatic moments, 
though at times it approaches perilously near to melodrama (in 
the scenes with Louis Capet, for instance) and it lends itself 
particularly—as indeed does all the work of this dramatist—to 
emotional and theatrical effects. It was admirably produced in 
Munich in the great Prinz-Regenten-Theater (now significantly 
called “Theater des Volkes,’ and filled to overflowing), with all 
the skill of setting and lighting in which the Germans are such 
adepts. The technique of the play is still that of Expressionism: a 
series of stage pictures (9 ‘Bilder’) shown in rapid succession. It is 
a form of drama derived partly from the film, and partly from the 
tableaux of the medieval mystery. The style, too, is reminiscent 
of recent developments with its pithy, compressed, exclamatory 
sentences. But though the technique is old the purpose is new: no 
more dramatic themes drawn from the morbid, anguished, nega- 
tive pessimism ruling in the bitterness and despair of post-war 
years; no more abstract conceptions personified as types! Rather 
must the drama deal with historical personages of flesh and 
blood, great individuals who have contributed their positive 
share to the welfare of mankind, national heroes with whom the 
audience can feel kinship. For man is considered no longer 
internationally, but as intimately bound up with race and lan- 
guage. In the National Socialist State the theatre must play a 
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social and civic part as in Ancient Greece or, nearer home, in 
the Middle Ages. It must regain something of its religious con- 
tent; it must provide, not intellectual entertainment for the few, 
but a ritual of common worship for the many. Poet and actors 
and audience must all be united in dionysiac ecstasy of life, wit- 
nessing the triumph of the community over the forces of death 
and corruption which have destroyed the individual, experienc- 
ing in themselves the final catharsis after the curtain has fallen. 

Such is the conception of the National Socialist drama which 
Hanns Johst, its leader, has formulated in his writings! and put 
into practice in Iomas Paine. 


Bruno Frank. 

Sturm im Wasserglas (turned into Anglo-Scottish by James 
Bridie as Storm in a Teacup), the play which has been running in 
London since February 5, is much lighter fare although it, too, is 
not without a moral. Bruno Frank, born at Stuttgart in 1887, 
never belonged to any of the ‘schools,’ expressionistic or natural- 
istic, which flourished in Germany before 1933. He contents 
himself with simple, straightforward, old-fashioned writing 
which, though it may not rise to great heights of poetry is 
genuine, effective and witty. His spiritual home is the nineteenth 
century, and he epitomizes himself in the phrase with which he 
characterized Turgenev: ‘a humane gentleman.’ ‘Humanity,’ he 
writes, ‘is no empty word. To be true, simple, gentle, cheerful 
and calm in suffering and danger, to be in love with life and not 
afraid of death, to serve the spirit and not to believe in ghosts— 
there was no better lore since the world began.’ All his works are 
filled with the love for his fellow men and with pity for the 
oppressed, either man or beast. In this respect he is not unlike 
our own Galsworthy, and, if he is without the Englishman’s 
depth and artistry, the twenty-five volumes of Frank’s work 
proclaim a greater virtuosity. 

He began with lyrics (the best selection published in 1919 
under the title Die Ke/ter) and passed on to the short story. Of 
these the Po/itische Novelle (1928) aroused much controversy. It is 
a plea for co-operation between the French and Germans in 
defence of European culture against the materialistic, profit- 


1 Cf. his “Von Sinn und Sendung des Theaters’ and ‘Vom neuen Drama’ in Ich glaube ! 
(1928). There is a recent study of the dramatist by S. Casper, Munich, 1935. 
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mongering onslaught of the New World. ‘The Persians are 
coming’ (the title of the English translation, a phrase taken from 
the body of the book) emphasizes the danger by reference to the 
Ancient World. But with courage and faith the new barbarians 
will be shattered on democracy as the Persians were at Marathon. 
Above all let France and Germany have done with their age-old 
feud: ‘I cannot see,’ Dorval-Briand remarks to Carmer-Strese- 
mann, ‘why we should suffer to all eternity just because the sons 
of Charlemagne chose to behave like asses!’ And the stupid 
tragedy of it all is symbolized by the casual murder of Carmer in 
a low suburb of Marseilles. 

Die Tage des Kénigs, 1928 (translated the same year) is a sym- 
pathetic and homely study of the great Frederick, based on the 
intimate details of letters and personal documents, of which 
Frank has edited a selection. This admiration for the human 
qualities of Frederick also finds an echo in Zwé/f Tausend (1928), 
the play by which Frank is chiefly known in this country. (In 
Germany it has been performed on 300 stages.) Twelve Thousand 
is the story of a German princelet who sells 12,000 of his subjects 
to the English as cannon fodder for the American War. But his 
plans are foiled at the last moment by the intervention of the 
King of Prussia. The Prince’s mistress and his Secretary (both 
children of the people) head the rebellion: ‘He who revolts 
against violence and the injury of mankind,’ declares the latter, 
‘practises a right.’ This is also the conviction on which the plot 
of Storm in a Teacup turns. The young reporter similarly judges 
the provost ‘on behalf of humanity in general’ and even carries 
the provost’s wife with him in condemnation and punishment of 
her husband’s inhumanity to his fellow citizens and of his 
cruelty to the old woman’s dog. And if the righting of wrong 
involves attacks on social conventions and traditional morality 
the exposure of the law and criticism of the state, so much the 
worse for them! But in modern Germany this is termed ‘cultural 
Bolshevism.’ 

Nina, presented early this year in London, is a clever study of 
a double personality, of a gutter-snipe who becomes a film star. 
Originally written by Frank for his mother-in-law, Fritzi Mas- 
sary, it was played at The Criterion with much verve by Lucie 
Mannheim. Like much that this author has written it is but a 
trifle. Frank himself has no illusions as to the permanence of his 
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work: ‘If I have not been able to produce a sublinie work of art,’ 
he modestly writes, ‘yet what I have written may have turned 
the mind of this or that reader to lofty thoughts. And with that 
I am content.’ 


Hans Grimm. 


An interesting symposium of German poets was held during 
the last days of June by Dr. Hans Grimm, the author of the 
famous novel Vo/k ohne Raum, in his beautiful historic home at 
Lippoldsberg on the Weser. There were present Rudolf Binding, 
Bérries von Miinchhausen, R. A. Schréder, Paul Alverdes, Bruno 
Brehm, Friedrich Bischoff, Hermann Claudius, E. E. Dwinger and 
Walther Bloem, a happy selection representative of most branches 
of contemporary literature. Dr. Grimm whose anglophile 
sentiments are well known (he recently paid a glowing tribute to 
Rudyard Kipling in an obituary notice in Das Innere Reich) had 
included in his invitation some representatives of German studies 
in English universities: Messrs. Bruford of Edinburgh, Bennett 
of Cambridge and Willoughby of London. It was esteemed a 
ere eat privilege by the English guests to be able to meet in the 

esh some of the notable writers of modern Germany who, until 
then, had been mere labels associated with particular books in 
their libraries. 

The time was spent most agreeably in convivial gatherings 
and informal discussions, but there was a pleasant lack of organiz- 
ation which left each guest free to pursue his individual bent; 
the beautiful surroundings and lovely weather contributed their 
share to the general enjoyment. A river excursion to the old 
monastery of Bursfelde was rendered even more attractive by the 
presence of the veteran ‘Germanist,’ Professor Edward Schréder 
of Géttingen who acted as a most efficient guide. The culmina- 
tion of the whole proceeding was a concert of sacred music 
performed in the parish church on the Sunday by the Academic 
Musical Society of Géttingen before a vast audience of 2,000 
guests and more gathered from the neighbouring towns ‘and 
villages. Early church music of the sixteenth century provided a 
most attractive programme which was executed with the skill, 
and met with the appreciation, which we associate as a matter of 
coutse with German performers and German audiences. In the 
intervals Baron von Miinchhausen and some of the other authors 
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present read selections from their works. It was a practical 
illustration of what modern Germany understands by ‘Kultur- 
gemeinschaft.’ 


Conference of University Teachers of German. 


The University Teachers of German in Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland held their annual conference at Cambridge on July 
2 and 3. Some forty-five members attended and it proved the 
social success which we have come to expect of these gatherings. 
The chief item on the agenda was a paper by Professor Barker 
Fairley on ‘The Teaching of Literature’ which proved both 
provocative and stimulating. Professor Fairley contended that 
the teacher should concentrate on the texts themselves, driving 
downwards to the depths rather than skimming the surface, and 
keeping himself as free as possible from the critical jargon which 
so often merely masks ignorance. The problem of dealing with 
whole centuries of literary history in one short course of lectures 
must have presented itself to every lecturer intent on preserving 
his intellectual honesty. There is no doubt that Professor Fairley 
offers the right solution, and there is, moreover, throughout our 
universities an increasing tendency to restrict the curriculum 
to such portions of the literature which the candidate (and the 
lecturer!) can be expected to have studied at first hand. 

Professor Fairley’s lecture was in the nature of a valedictory 
address, for he is leaving Manchester to take up the principal 
chair of German in the University of Toronto, from which he 
came to us four years ago. The good wishes of all teachers of 
German in this country will go with him. His successor in 
Manchester is Miss E. M. Butler of Newnham College, the author 
of St. Simonism in German Literature and The Tyranny of Greece 
over Germany. Manchester is to be congratulated, not only on a 
distinguished addition to its staff, but on its broad-minded 
policy of oe a second woman to its professoriate. 

The Conference of University Teachers of German will meet 
next year in Edinburgh during the second week in July. Professor 
H. G. Fiedler of Oxford was elected chairman in the place of 
Professor Atkins of London (resigned), who guided the Confer- 
ence during the first critical years of its life with singular skill and 
unfailing tact, 
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The English Goethe Society. 

On February 26 the English Goethe Society celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by a Conversazione held at 
University College, London, at which Professor Fiedler de- 
livered an address, and Frau Johannsen Wagner recited a number 
of Goethe’s poems. Congratulatory telegrams were received from 
sister societies in Europe and America and from the Oberbiirger- 
meister of the City of Frankfurt. The meeting obviously gave 
much pleasure to a large assembly of members and their guests. 

Professor Fiedler discoursed wittily and instructively on his 
memories of the Society, memories which go back to forty of the 
fifty years of its existence. He traced the history of the Society 
through its many triumphs and vicissitudes: from its first founda- 
tion by Max Miiller of Oxford, to its temporary eclipse during the 
war, and its revival by Lord Haldane in 1922. He recalled the 
high patronage of royal princesses and imperial ambassadors, 
which it enjoyed at its inception, and paid a tribute to the many 
distinguished scholars and men of letters it has numbered among 
its presidents: Edward Dowden, Sir Adolphus Ward, C. H. 
Herford, Lord Haldane, J. G. Robertson and G. P. Gooch. And 
he referred to the Publications which had gone from strength to 
strength since they were inaugurated by the late Professor J. G. 
Robertson and which have brought to the Society the member- 
ship of sixty of the leading Public Libraries of the world. The 
Society is proud to have united the English and Germans in a 
great fellowship of letters under the name of Goethe, and it looks 
forward to another half century of useful and pleasurable activity. 


German Life and Letters. 

A feature of the next and following numbers of this Journal 
will be the lists of new books, English and foreign, dealing with 
German affairs. They will be aaiihe selected by experts in each 
field, and only works of real value will be included, such as 
should find their way on to the shelves of every larger library. 
Brief notices will define the score of each work and estimate its 
importance for the scholar and the general reader. From time to 
time there will also appear collected surveys of recent books 
dealing with topical subjects of general interest. 


MSS. and books for review (preferably after previous enquiry) should be sent to the 
Editor, University College, London, W.C.1. Subscriptions and all business communications 
to the Publisher, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, 








